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THE SIAMESE IN THE MALAY PENINSULA. 



SiAM, if we may believe Native History, had on many 
occasions prior to the present century attempted, without suc- 
cess, to establish her supremacy in the Malay Peninsula. 

At the time when Captain Light, on behalf of the Honour- 
able East India Company, occupied the Island of Penang 
with the sanction of the Sultan of Kedah, in July, 1786, the 
authority of Siam appears to have extended to Senggora on the 
East Coast, and to a place called Junk Ceylon ( a corruption of 
the name Ujong Sfilang ) in almost the same parallel on the 
West Coast of the Peninsula, the lower and major portion of 
which is called the Malay Peninsula. 

It is possible, indeed probable, that Siam, at this time, may 
have claimed suzerainty over one or more of the Malay States 
bordering the Southern Provinces of Siam, but there is nothing 
to shew that any foreign influence was exerted in any Malay 
State beyond what was sufficient to procure the sending to 
Bangkok of the '^ Bunga Mas ^' or Golden Flower, a tributary 
offering which^ according to some, is a mere complimentary gift, 
but according to others must be regarded in the light of tribute 
and as a sign of vassalage. 

The latter, however, is probably not the construction placed 
upon the sending of these "golden flowers'' by the Court of Bang- 
kok, for in years gone by, if now discontinued, it was the prac- 
tice for Siam to make this very ofiering to her powerful 
neighbour — China. 

The Malay States which at different times appear to have 
sent the "Bunga Mas" ( or " Bunga Mas dan P6rak'^— gold and 
silver flowers) to Siam are Kedah, Perak, Tr^ngg^nu, K^lantan, 
P^t^ni, but if this offering were a sign of vassalage, there 
could hardly have been any necessity for that warlike expedi- 
tion against KMah in 1821, which led to such a change in the 
relations between this Malay State and its Siamese conquerors. 
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Flushed with success, the Siamese pushed on to Perak, where 
they met with but slight resistance ; Selangor was next 
threatened^ but the determined attitude of Sultan Ibrahim of 
Selangor, and the action taken by the British Indian Govern- 
ment, not only kept them out of the latter State, but drove 
them back out of Perak, and in Treaties concluded by the 
British Government with Siam and Perak in 1826 provision 
was made to prevent the Siamese ever again interfering in 
Perak affairs. 

But Kedah fell, and, unsuj^ported by the British, the only 
ally to whom the Sultan could look for protection against his 
northern foe, the Siamese became the dominant power in 
Kedah, their influence in that State having grown from year to 
year, till now it is paramount in even the small details of inter- 
nal government. 

How all this was brought about, is clearly told in a paper 
written by Mr. John Anderson, Secretary to the Government 
of Penang, at the request of Governor Fullerton in 1824. 
The paper was afterwards recalled, and so carefully suppressed, 
tluit Mr. Anderson was obliged to give his word of honour 
tliat he had not retained a single copy. One copy did, however, 
escape, and was reprinted in the Singapore Chronicle in 1835. 

That journal had, however, in 18-34 become almost as rare 
as ANDERS0N^s Original " Considerations," and Mr. J. R. Logan, 
then the Editor of the Journal of the Eastern Archipelago, 
considering the paper too valuable to be lost sight of, repub- 
lished it in Vol. yill. of the Journal. 

The Journal itself is now so scarce, that probably not more 
than three or four complete copies could be found, and whilst 
the question of Siamese influence in the Malay Peninsula 
remains on the present doubtful basis, this paper of Anderson's 
must continue to be one of great interest, as shewing by what 
means a Bhuddist race from a distant land obtained a dominat- 
ing influence over a portion of the Mahomedan people of the 
Malay Peninsula. 
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POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL CONSIDEBATIONS 

RELATIVE TO THE MALAYAN PENINSULA 

AND THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN 

THE STRAITS OF MALACCA. 



CONSIDEBATIONS ON THE SIAMESE CONQUEST OE K^DAH AND Pi^BAK. 



The intelligence of a sudden invasion, by a large Siamese force 
from Ligor, of the territories of the King of KSdah, the old ally 
of the British G-overnment, which reached Prince of Wales Island 
in November, 1821, and the various rumours which prevailed 
regarding the ulterior objects of the Siamese army, spread terror 
throughout the island, and, although there was a considerable mili- 
tary force at the Presidency, the alarms of the native population 
were difficult to be appeased. Many of the wealthy inhabitants 
buried and concealed their valuable property, while others made 
preparations for conveying it away to other British Settlements. 
The supplies of grain, cattle and poultry, from the Kedah countrv, 
on which Penang had so long chiefly depended, were suddenly 
withheld, and there was considerable distress amongst the poorer 
classes, by the increased price of provision. 

The prompt and humane measures of Government, however, not 
only for quieting the fears of the inhabitants, and allaying all 
apprehensions of an attack by the Siamese, but for obtaining sup- 
plies of grain from Bengal and other quarters ; while, in the mean- 
time, large issues of rice were made from the Hon'ble Company's 
stores, which was distributed to the poorer classes at a moderate 
price, prevented much distress, which must have otherwise ensued, 
and speedily restored greater confidence in the strength and 
resources of the Government, which could command ample aid in 
case of need. 

For a better understanding of this unexpected event, it will be 
proper to take a short review of the circumstances connected with 
it. On Sunday, the 12th of November, 1821, about noon, a large 
fleet of praus, full of ^Siamese, was observed standing into the Ke- 
dah river, coming in the direction from Trang, a large river to 
the Northward, where the armament had been equipped. The 
Ponghulu or Commandant of the fort instantly sent notice of its 
approach to the Bendahara or G-eneral of the Kedah Army and 
the Laksamana or High Admiral, who were a short distance up 
the river, and having some apprehensions of treachery, prepared 
the guns to bear upon the praus, waiting only for the orders of 
the Bendahara to fire upon them. The General, however, who 
was taken by surprise, did not choose to authorize this, and deter- 
mined to employ measures of pacification in the first instance. 

The arrival of the Siamese was so sudden, that the Malayan 
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chiefs had time to assemble only a few of their dependents, with 
whom they proceeded to the wharf or public landing place, which 
is about one hundred and fifty yards beyond the fort, and which 
was surrounded by the Siamese fleet, well armed. The Bendahara, 
Laksamana, Temenggong, and a few of the Kedah chiefs were 
seated on the covered wharf, and the Siamese ascended in a large 
body with muskets, spears and other warlike weapons in their 
hands. The Bendahara interrogated them as to the object of 
their visit, and was informed that they wanted rice, being about 
to attack the Burmans. The General promised them an imme- 
diate supply ; but while the conversation was going on, the 
Siamese had assembled a large party ashore, and surrounded the 
wharf ; they now threw off the mask and told the K(^dah chiefs, 
they had come to seize them and they must submit to be bound. 
The Bendahara and Laksamana exclaimed, with one accord, *' we 
are betrayed, let us attack them furiously," and instantly drawing 
their krisses, plunged them into the Siamese who stood nearest 
tliem. A general battle now ensued. 

The venerable Laksamana and Temenggong, who used to boast 
that he was invulnerable, with several other chiefs, were soon 
dispatched, the Bendahara was disarmed and bound, and their 
men, dispirited and panic struck by the loss of their leaders, fled 
in all directions, pursued by the Siamese, who butchered them in 
great numbers and put them to death by means the most cruel 
and revolting to human nature. These operations being observed 
from the fort, a few guns were now brought to bear upon the 
Siamese vessels, and two or three were sunk. The Siamese then 
proceeded to set fire to some of the houses, previously dragging 
out any of the men who had taken refuge in them, and torturing 
them to death, pillaging the houses of all their contents that were 
of any value ; and they seized, indiscriminately, all the praus and 
vessels in the river at the time, amongst which were several small 
trading boats from Pen an g. 

Having, after a slight opposition, possessed themselves of the 
fort, which was garrisoned principally by a few Bengal and Chuliah 
sepoys, they dispatched a party immediately to the Kuala Merban, 
a large river to the southward, and nearly in sight of Penang fort. 
On the following day, Monday, they entered the Merbau and met 
with a slight and ineffectual opposition from a small battery near 
the mouth of the river, which kept them in check for a short 
time, and allowed an opportunity for the intelligence of the 
approach of a hostile fleet to reach the King of Kedah, who was 
residing in floating houses a few miles further up, where he was 
forming a new settlement and cutting a canal from that river to 
"iihe Muda, another large river to the southward, which forms the 
northern boundarv of the British territories on the main. 
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Hearing that the Siamese force was ascending the river, and 
having only a very few adherents at hand, he hurried oflE in the 
greatest consternation with all his wives and children, and 
mounting them, together with his most valuable ornaments, and 
as many dollars as he could collect, upon several elephants, which 
were fortunately at hand, he proceeded across the jungles, in a 
direction towaiis the Prye river, within the territory of the 
Honourable Company. The King left a large brig and a schooner, 
on board of which was a large amount of treasure which fell into 
the hands of the captors. Numbers of his attendants who fled 
with him, but were not mounted upon elephants, perished from 
fatigue and hunger in the woods, and particularly, several of his 
most respectable and venerable chiefs. 

The King himself, after five days of severe fatigue and exposure, 
during which time he separated from several of his elephants, and 
much of his valuable property, which was no doubt purposely 
conveyed away in a different direction by his own faithless 
attendants, to whom he had intrusted it, arrived at a place called 
Kota, the residence of his brother Tunku Sl^man, up the Prye 
river, where embarking all his followers and property on board 
four or five praus he descended to the mouth of the river, and 
solicited the protection of the British Q-overnment. 

The Governor of Prince of Wales Island, with that humanity 
and consideration which was due to an ally, instantly granted the 
protection sought for, and the King was not only provided with 
suitable accommodations, but a strong guard of Sepojs was posted 
at his residence, to prevent any attempt to carry him ojff by force, 
and he was granted an allowance adequate to maintain himself and 
numerous family comfortably. His Majesty has remained ever 
since, in the enjoyment of these advantages, and supports his trials 
with becoming fortitude and dignity. 

On the morning after the King crossed over from Prye, a fleet 
of fourteen or fifteen Siamese praus was observed standing close 
along shore in pursuit of His Majesty, and they had actually the 
audacity to attempt to enter the'Prye river, where they believed 
the King still was. The fleet was driven back by two of the 
Hon'ble Company's Cruisers, which had strict orders afterwards 
to prevent any Siamese vessels from coming near the harbour, 
without previous examination and permission. A few days after 
this occurrence, the Eaja of Ligor sent a letter to the Governor, 
couched in very haughty and disrespectful terms, desiring the 
King of Kedah to be delivered up to him, a demand which was 
met by a dignified refusal, accompanied by a salutary admonition as 
to the style of future correspondence with the representative of 
the British Government. Some of the Siamese troops having 
pursued the Malays into the territory of the Hon'ble Company, 



near the Kuala Muda, the Government lost no time in despatch- 
ing a company of Sepoys, under an active officer, Captain CiiooKTi: 
of the 20th Eegt., for the purpose of expelling such daring intrud- 
ers, and affording protection to such emigrants as might seek 
shelter under the British flag and escape the persecution of a relent- 
less enemy. The temperate, but at the same time resolute, 
conduct of that officer in supporting the dignity of British G-overn- 
ment, and in seizing and disarming a party of Siamese who made 
an encroachment upon Province Wellesley, was no doubt calcula- 
ted to evince to the Siamese Authorities, the power and deter- 
mination of the British Government to oppose such proceedings, 
and the moderation of the measures adopted in the first instance. 

The natives from Kedah, and the traders from other countries 
whose vessels had been seized, and who had been deprived of all 
their property, now flocked to Penang in thousands, many in small 
canoes formed of a tree hollowed out. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive the state of distress and misery in which hundreds of 
these poor fugitives landed at Penang ; men, women and children 
crowded together for several days in small boats, without any pro- 
visions and scarcely any clothing ; most of them escaped clandes- 
tinely, and many boats which were overloaded with passengers 
were lost, the emigrants finding a relief from their suffering in 
a watery grave. Many Malays who were detected in the attempt 
to escape, were put to death, and the wives and daughters were 
forcibly dragged from their husbands and fathers and ravished by 
the Siamese soldiery. The mode of execution was horrible in the 
extreme, the men being tied up for the most trifling offence, and 
frequently upon mere suspicion, their arms extended with bam- 
boos, when the executioner, with a ponderous instrument, split 
them right down from the crown of the head, and their mangled 
carcases were thrown into the river for the alligators to devour. 

The King of Kedah's second and favourite son, Tunku 
Yakub, attempted to escape like the rest, but was pursued and 
taken, and has since been sent in bonds from Kedah to Siam. 
The Bendahara, or Prime Minister, after being kept in chains a 
long time at Kedah and deceived with hopes of liberation, for 
which the Penang Government earnestly interceded with the 
Ligor Chiefs, was carried away and poisoned on the road to 
Senggora. It is impossible to calculate the number of Malays who 
have peiished by the swords of the Siamese, by the loss of praus 
on their way to Penang and other places, and by famine and 
fatigue in the woods. Every aid was administered to the refu- 
gees who fled to Penang, and beneficial regulations subsequently 
made by Government for affording them the means of livelihood. 
It is proper, in this place, to notice the highly creditable conduct 
of the late Governor of Malacca, Mr. Timmerman Ttssen, who 
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immediately on hearing of the conquest of Kedah, and having 
received exaggerated accounts of the Siamese force, and the probabili- 
ty of an attack upon Penang, despatched one of His Netherland 
Majesty's Frigates, w^hich was lying in Malacca roads at the time, 
with the handsome offer of co-operation, in case of the Siamese 
engaging in hostilities, and even the chiefs of some of the sur- 
rounding Malayan States were not backward in making respectful 
tenders of all the aid their limited means would admit of, which 
were suitably acknowledged by tlue Government of Penang. Such 
was the opinion of all the neighbouring Malayan States of the 
treachery and injustice of the Siamese in attacking Kedah, and 
such their apprehension of becoming themselves the victims of 
their rapacity, that they were eager to employ their utmost efforts 
to expel the Siamese from Kedah, and looked up, with full confi- 
dence, to the British Government supporting its old ally. 

Haviog effected the complete subjugation of Kedah, and pos- 
sessed himself of the country, the Raja of Ligor next turned his 
attention to one of its principal dependencies, the Lankawi 
Islands, and fitted out a strong and w^ell equipped expedition, 
which proceeded to the principal island, which, independent of 
possessing a fixed population of between three and four thousand 
souls, had received a large accession by emigrants from Kedah. 
Here too, commenced a scene of death and desolation, almost 
exceeding credibility. The men were murdered, and the women 
and female children carried off to Kedah, while the male children 
were either put to death, or left to perish. That fine island, from 
which large supplies were derived, is now nearly depopulated, a.nd 
such of the male population as did escape, driven from their homes 
and bereaved of their families, have been carrying on a predatory 
warfare both with the Siamese and peaceable . traders close to 
Prince of Wales Island. Some of them have settled in Province 
AVellesley and are employed as cultivators. 

Several badly planned and ineffectual attempts have, at different 
times, been made by small and unorganised bodies of the King of 
Kedah's adherents in the country to cut off the Siamese garrison 
at Kedah; but these have all been followed by the most 
disastrous results ; not only by the destruction of the assailants, but 
by increased persecution towards the remaining Malayan inhabi- 
tants. The King himself, for some time, was anxious to have 
made an effort to regain his country, in concert with some native 
powers which had promised him aid in vessels and men ; but he 
was dissuaded from so perilous and certainly doubtful an enter- 
prize by those who were interested in his cause, and who appre- 
hended his certain overthrow and destruction from such an 
attempt. There is no doubt, the Siamese were too powerful and 
too well prepared for any such ill-arranged expedition, as it could 
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have been within the compass of the Kedah Eaja's means 
to have brought against them, to have had any chance of success ; 
and it would have been inconsistent with the professed neutrality 
of the British Government to have permitted any equipments or 
warlike preparations within its ports ; the more particularly so, as 
a mission had just proceeded to Siam from the Governor-General 
of India. 

However much disposed the Penang Government might have 
been, on the first blush of the affair, to have stopped such pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Siamese, and to have checked such 
ambitious and unwarrantable aggression ; however consistent and 
politic it might have been, to have treated the Ligorean Troops as 
a predatory horde, and expelled them, at once, from the territories 
of an old and faithful ally of the British Government; the 
Mission from the Supreme Government of Bengal to the Court of 
Siam, and the probable evil consequences of an immediate rupture, 
were considerations which could not fail to embarrass the Penang 
Government and render it necessary to deliberate well before it 
embarked in any measures of active hostility ; while the dis- 
posable force on the island, although fully adequate to the safe 
guardianship and protection of the place, and sufficient to repel 
any force that the Siamese could possibly bring against it, was yet 
insufficient for prosecuting a yigorous war, or maintaining its 
conquests against the recruited legions which the Siamese power 
could have transported with facility, ere reinforcements could have 
arrived from other parts of India. Under all these circumstances, 
the policy of suspending hostilities was manifest, and it was deem- 
ed proper to await the orders of the superior and controlling 
authorities. 

But there was a more urgent necessity than even the foregoing 
considerations dictated, of not acting without the consent of the 
Supreme Government, as that authority has always declined sanc- 
tioning any interference with Siam and Kedah, in the innumerable 
references which have been made from the chiefs of the Settlement 
of Penang since Captain Light first took possession, during all which 
long period of 35 years, the King of Kedah has been subject to 
incessant alarm and apprehension from the Siamese, and suffered 
all the oppression they could inflict, without actually possess- 
ing themselves of any part of his dominions. The Supreme Gov- 
ernment, admitting that Kedah has always been tributary to 
Siam, has ever objected to any interference that would be likely 
to excite a collision with the haughty power of Siam, which it 
appeared to be the object of the British Government to conciliate. 
It was expected that the Mission would have produced some 
results advantageous to the interests of our Ally, by the mediation 
of the Ambassador, and that, at all events the affairs of Kedah 
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would have been settled upon a proper footing. So far, however, 
from any of these most desirable objects, which were contemplated, 
being attained, the Siamese authorities not only assumed a tone of 
iiitioleuce and evasion to all the reasonable propositions of the 
Ambassador, but signified their expectation that the King of 
Kcdah should be delivered up to them ; and the obstacles which 
existed to a free commercial intercourse have not been removed. 

The King of Ligor, not satisfied with the conquest of Kcdah, 
and grasping at more extended dominions, under pretence of con- 
veying some messengers from Perak, who had carried the Bung a 
3las, or token of homage, to Kcdah, requested permission for a fleet 
to pass through Penang harbour, which, being conducted beyond 
the boundaries by a cruizer, proceeded to Perak, and after a short 
struggle, his forces also possessed themselves of that country, 
which had been reduced by a Kedah force in 1818, by the 
orders of Siam, in consequence of a refusal to send the Ihuiga 
Mas ; while the history of that oppressed State affords no instance 
of such a demand ever having been made by Siam, or complied 
with before. 

It was understood that Sclangor, a settlement originally ])eo- 
plcd by Bugis, was to bo the next place of attack ; but the timely 
preparations and commanding and determined posture of defence 
assumed by the llaja of that country, deterred the Siamese, for a 
lime, from making the attempt ; if we are not misinformed, how- 
ever, extensive preparations have been long in progress at Trang, 
for carrying these designs into full effect. There is little doubt, 
the Siamese contemplate the total overthrow and subjugation of 
of all the Malayan vStates on the Peninsula, and the subversion of 
the Mahomedan religion. Pctani and Trcnggaiui, the principal 
States on the other side of the Peninsula, have long suffered from 
the Siamese oppressions, and, as it is generally believed, the Raja 
Muda, or brother of the Emperor of Siam,*is about to establish 
himself at Trang, and the Eaja of Ligor has actually proceeded 
to convey him thither from 'the capital, Bangkok ; there are, no 
doubt, some schemes in embryo, which it is difficult to conjecture 
and impossible to foresee. 

During the two years that have elapsed since Kcdah fell into 
the hands of the Siamese, the supplies of provisions to Penang 
have been very scanty, and everything has been prodigiously 
enhanced in price. The Government of Prince of Wales' Island, 
seeing but little prospect of a speedy termination of the disturb- 
ances at Kedah, or a satisfactory settlement of affairs, and 
anxious to provide for the numerous fugitives who had voluntarily 
placed themselves under its protection, and become British sub- 
jects, considered it advisable to appoint a Resident at Province 
Wellesley, who had authority to portion out small tracts of land 
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to such families as might wish to settle permanently and cultivate, 
to make small advances of cash repayable within a certain period, 
in grain, and to give every encouragement to the cultivation of 
padi, and the rearing of cattle and poultry, by which, it was 
hoped, the island would, ere long, be plentifully supplied with 
provisions. The population there has had a large increase by the 
emigrants from Ivcdah, and there is every probability, that in 
time, under good management, and by a c »nciliatory line of 
conduct towards the inhabitants, considerable supplies may be 
obtained from that, source. As yet, however, they have scarcely 
exceeded what was obtained from thence before the capture of 
Kedah, the new settlers being, for the most part, indolent and 
undetermined in their movements. 

The longer experience we have had of the Siamese Government 
of Kcdah, the less does it appear to evince any desire to con- 
ciliate the British Government. Several atrocious murders have 
been perpetrated in the Kedah river upon some inoffensive and 
peaceable native traders, subjects of the English Government ofc* 
Penang, and the whole of their pro})edy plundered, as has been 
fully ascertained, by the connivance it* not the direct authority of 
some of the principal Siamese chiefs : nor have these authorities 
made any atonement for such outrages, which the British Govern- 
ment has a right to expect, and which it will doubtless enforce. 
J 11 short, instead of adopting a mild, conciliatory system of admi- 
nistriition, calculated to engage the affections of the inhabitants 
whosf^ country has been wrested from them, there has been one 
continued scene of the most brutal rapine and carnage, oppression 
and devastation, that can possibly be imagined. British subjects, 
with whom, it might have been supposed, they would have had 
some dread to interfere, have been cruelly put to death, and the 
British Government not only slighted and insulted by evasive 
re|)lies and frivolous delays, but the population of the presidency 
kept in a constant state of alarm and agitation by daily reports of 
large armaments, destined to make an attempt upon the island, 
fitting out at Trang, and other rivers. How improbable soever 
such designs may be, still it is essential that the fears of the native 
inhabitants should be appeased to avert the injury which the 
commerce of the island would necessarily sustain. 

In advocating the cause of thj injured and oppressed nation 
of Kedah, as I humbly profess to do, I may be permitted to 
notice, that the records of the Penang Government from 1785 to 
1790 furnish ample evidence ; first, that the right of interference 
of 8iam with Kedah was not acknowledged at the period of the 
cession of Pulau Penang to the British Government ; secondly, that 
that cession was made upon the express condition of succour and 
protection against a powerful, relentless and overbearing enemy 
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thirdly, that we accepted the grant upon this understanding, that 
is, without making any objections to the proposals of the Eftja of 
Kedah, before possession was taken. And lastly, that we are 
bound by considerations of philanthropy and humanity to extend 
our aid to an oppressed monarch, who has long been our friend 
and ally, and to a defenceless multitude groaning under the most 
bitter tyranny, and suffering all the horrors and calamities which 
a ferocious enemy can inflict. 

Their religion is violated, their wives and children are forcibly 
dragged from them, the aged parent and the helpless babe are 
butchered by these ruthless and sanguinary barbarians, who con- 
sider them as useless appendages, and the most wanton murders, 
perpetrated by means the most cruel and painful to the wretched 
victims, are of daily occurrence. Surely, a powerful nation which 
has ever been foremost to dispense justice and to succour the 
oppressed, will not suffer such acts of horror and cruelty at its 
very door, without employing its power and influence to check 
such enormities. The history of our possessions in Continental 
India affords numberless instances of our interference on many 
far less pressing occasions, and shall we not extend our fostering 
protection to our friend and ally — to the acknowledged sovereign 
of Kcdall whose father ceded to us one of our four presidencies, 
who has been overcome by an ambitious and powerful neighbour ? 

When we add to the many powerful and irresistible induce- 
ments lor our interference, considerations of a more interested 
nnture as regards our own prosperity and stability in this quarter, 
and look to the baneful effects of the Siamese conquest of Kedah, 
in the stoppage of our accustomed supplies, to the distress of our 
inhabitants by the increased price of provisions, to the almost 
entire stagnation of trade, from that quarter ; when we advert to 
the indignities and cruelties inflicted upon quiet and peaceable 
British subjects who ventured to continue their commercial pur- 
suits with Kcdah ; when we consider the state of disorder and 
confusion around us, and that piracy is daily increasing (the 
natural result of thousands of Malays being driven from their 
homes ), and that a predatory warfare is carried on in our imme- 
diate vicinity, nay, sometimes within sight of our harbour; when 
we know that many of our own unoffending subjects have suffered 
in common with the enemy ; when we reflect on the tone of inso- 
lence and contempt hitherto assumed by the haughty ruler of 
Siam, the presumption even of tTie lowest ofiicers of this proud 
despot, with whom we have had correspondence or connexion; 
when we remember the uncordial reception of our mission, and the 
indignities and corporal punishment inflicted upon two defenceless 
Englishmen in the palace of the Emperor, for a trifling breach of 
their peculiar laws and ignorance of the customs of the country ; 
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when we consider, in short, the unsociable propensities, if I mAy so 
term it, of the Siamese power, and its eyident disinclination to 
treat with us upon a footing of equality, or to conciliate the friend- 
ship and good-will of a nation which has the power to crush it in 
a moment ; w^hen we observe that the trade of the country is by 
no means equal to the exaggerated statements of its importance 
and value, while we have the example in the history of our trans- 
actions with the no less imperious power of China, that trade, 
though it may be interrupted for a time, will eventually flourish 
more after the establishment of a proper understanding and an 
occasional contention for just rights and privileges ; and when, 
moreover, we observe that the eyes of all the surrounding States 
are upon us, and expect us, not only to succour the King of Kc- 
dah, our ancient ally, but to oppose a barrier between thiun against 
the unjustifiable encroachments of the Siamese, — we shall surely 
have incentives enough for taking a vigorous part in the defence of 
the Kedah kingdom. 

Do we admit the princi pie that the Siamese have .a right to 
subjugate all the Malay States on this side of the Peninsula, viz., 
Perak and Solangor, which have, with great inaccuracy, been 
stated as always tributary to Siam, we, in fact, give encouragement 
to the total destruction and annihilation of the valuable trade 
which forms the principal export of this Settlement (Penang), of 
the revenues of the Honourable Company, and of the means of 
support and livelihood of our numerous ard industrious subjects. 
The Emperor of Siam may, in many respects, be compared to the 
former ambitious ruler of Prance, and if his projects are not nipped 
in the, bud, there is no foretelling what the result will be, if the 
fruit is allowed to attain maturity. 

Various are the opinions which have prevailed relative to tlu^ 
tributary dependence of Kcdah upon Siam, and it shall be my 
endeavour, as far as the paucity of materials will admit of, to 
deduce, from a careful examination and comparison of different 
authorities, evidence to shew that Kcdah has submitted only to 
a certain limited dependence upon Siam, in no way derogating 
from her sovereignty, still retaining to herself the right of admi- 
nistering her own Government according to her own laws and 
institutions, and that consequently the subjugation of the country 
is an act of unprovoked aggression, which it is the policy of the 
British Grovernment to resent. " His Highness of Kcdah " (as 
justly remarked by the Honourable the Governor of Penang in 
December, 1821) " has certainly much misgoverned his kingdom, 
" yet his long close connexion with the British Government has 
" given us a far greater influence over his mind and character, than 
" v/hat we can expect to acquire with regard to the chief who may 
'* be placed on the throne of Kcdah by the Siamese. It appears 
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** to mo, that the British Q-ovcrnment should not hesitate to endeav- 
'' our to obtain the restoration of our Ally to the throne of hisances- 
** tors, because it is undoubted policy to prevent the near approach 
*' of the Siamese influence and power, and because his restoration, 
^' if effected by our means, would redound highly to the honour and 
" reputation of the British character among the surrounding Malay- 
*' an States ''; to which may be added the opinion of his respected 
predecessor, the late Colonel John Alexander Bannerman, who, 
in allusion to the difficulties in which the King of Kedah was 
involved in 1818, by the demands of the Siamese, observes : 
'* Independent of the cause of humanity which has never been 
'' disregarded by the British (Government or our Honourable Em- 
" plovers, there are many other motives that strongly bias me at this 
" juncture in favour of His Majesty of Kodah's restoration. There 
" is no doubt but that our commerce with the neighbouring Malay 
" States is much impeded by the dissensions subsisting between these 
*' Princes, and the trade with Pcrak in particular, from which 
*' our revenues once derived great benefit, is now almost wholly 
" suspended." 

The following extract from the despatch to the Supreme 
Government, dated 28th November, 1821, from the Penang 
Government, clearly shews the opinion entertained of the necessity 
for the removal of the Siamese from Kedah : " In apprizing your 
" Excellency of the present state of affairs at Kedah, it cannot 
'' be considered unimportant to observe that unless some arrange- 
*' ments are made by which the Siamese power may be withdrawn 
" from our immediate neighbourhood, there will be an evident 
'' necessity for increasing our disposable force at this Presidency, 
*• in view to secure against that arrogant and formidable power, the 
" tranquillity of the Settlement, and the freedom of its trade with 
*• the northern ports. Hitherto there has been no difficulty in this 
'* respect ; the State of Kedah has served as a barrier between the 
" Siamese possessions and the Company's territories, and has been 
" bound to us by treaty and reciprocally engaged for our benefit"; 
and in reference to the disposition of the Siamese Government 
in comparison with thfe Malayan : " But we apprehend such 
" would not be the case with a Siamese Government, so closely 
" bordering on us ; the natural insolence and haughtiness of the 
" nation would be apparent in every intercourse, and they could 
" only be held in check by the strong arm of power and a continual 
" preparation to repel the aggressions which would be at all times 
•' too ready to be manifested." 

In adverting ' to the conquest of Kedah and Pcrak by the 
Siamese, we are naturally led to take a brief review of the political 
relations which have heretofore subsisted between them. Con- 
fused and incongruous as is the history of the early settlements of 
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tile Malays on the Peninsula, which we find narrated in the Seja^ 
mil Malayu, or Malayan Annals, we are enabled to gather sufficient 
to shew that, prior to the emigration of the Malays from Sumatra 
in A. D. 1160, the more northerly part of the Malayan Peninsula 
was partially inhabited by Siamese. The Malays pretend to 
derive the descent of their Sovereigns from Alexander the Great, 
and trace in a regular line of genealogy, the successive Dynasties 
and Kings of Hindostan, till the time of Kflja Suran, grandson 
of RAja SuLAN", who reigned in Andam Nagara, and all the lands 
of the East and West were subject to him. The first place of 
importance he appears to have reached on the peninsula, was a 
fort situated on the river Dinrling, in the vicinity of Pcrak. The 
King extended his conquests to the country of Glang Khian, 
which, in former times, was a great country, possessing a fort of 
stone, up to the river Johor. In the Siamese language, this word 
signifies the Place of the Emerald (Klang Khian). The ancient 
city of Singapore was established by Kaja Sang Nila XJtama (a 
descendant of Eaja Suran), who emigrated from the East Coast 
of Sumatra, it is supposed from the country now known by the 
]iame of Siak, which borders on the Menangkabau country. 
After the destruction of Singapore by the forces of the E-aja of 
Majapahit, then a powerful State on the Island of Java, E-aja 
IsKANDER SiFAii fouudcd the city of Malacca. He died in 1274. 
The conversion of the Malays to Islamism is said to have taken 
{)lace about the year 1270, in the reign of Enja Kechil Besar, 
who, after conversion, assumed the title of Sultan Mithameji Siiau. 
In 1500, the annals represent Malacca as being one of the first 
cities of the East, and the King of that powerful State had success- 
fully opposed every attempt of the Siamese to subdue them. At 
this time, it is said, Malacca was in a very flourishing state, '/and 
*' the general resort of merchants, from Ayer Leleh, the trickling 
" stream, to the entrance of the Bay of Muar, was one uninterrupted 
*' market place. From the Kling town likewise, to the Bay of 
" Penagar, the buildings extended along the shore, in an uninter- 
" rupted line. If a person sailed from Malacca to Jugra (Parcelar 
*• Hill) there was no occasion to carry fire with one, for, wherever he 
" stopped, he would find people's houses. On the eastern side 
" likewise, from Malacca as far as Batu Pahat (Hewn Stone) there 
" was the same uninterruptedsuccessionof houses, and a great many 
" people dwelt along the shore ; and the city of Malacca, without 
" including the exterior, contained nineteen laxas of inhabitants 
'* (190,000)." The last engagement betw^een the Malayan and 
Siamese forces, which is recorded in the annals prior to the con- 
quest of Malacca by the Portuguese, is thus described: "The 
" EAja of Ligor w^as ordered by the King of Siam to attack 
" Paliang, and Sultan Muhamed of Malacca determined to send 
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" assistance to Pahang. At this time, the subjects of the city of 
" Malacca alone, besides those of the coast and villages, amounted 
" to ninety lac. The Malacca people arrived at Pahang, and in 
" a few days finished a large fort. The Kaja of Ligor now 
" advanced with all his hosts, which were innumerable, and com- 
** menced the war in a manner which cannot be described, and the 
** soldiers of Ligor died like hens of the pip. The men of Malacca 
" and Pahang attacked them, and they gave way, and were broken 
*' and completely dispersed. Maha Eaja Dewa JSusa fled to the 
" uplands of Pahang, and proceeded straitly by land to Kclantan, 
" from w^hence he returned to Ligor." This happened in 1509. 
In 1511, the Portuguese arrived and besieged Malacca. Sultan 
MuiiAMED fled, and founded a fort at Bintanger. He afterwards 
retired to Pahang, and was received with great kindness. It was 
afterwards that he founded the city of Johor, and subsequently 
Ehio, on the Island of JJintang. In the subsequent year, the 
Malays made nil attempt to r^^takc Malacca from the Portuguese. 
In 151G, 17, 18 and 11), Sultaii Muha3ied, Ex-King of Malacca, 
and now King of Bintang and Johor, blockaded Malacca, but in 
the last was defeated. In lo21, the Portuguese made an attempt 
npon Bintang, but were defeated by the Malays under the cele- 
brated Laksamana. During the subsequent five years, there were 
incessant hostilities between the Portuguese and Malays, and the 
former attacked Pahang and Pctrmi, murdering and laying waste. 
In 1537, an attempt was made on Johor by the Portuguese. 
They were defeated by Sultan Aluden and the Laksamana, but in 
a second attempt, they reduced and sacked the town of Johor. In 
1559, Sultan Abdul Jaltl the First, ascended the throne of Johor. 
Prom this period till IGlO, there is little heard of Johor. Sultan 
Abdullah Shah ascended the throne in this year, and in 1G13, we 
find that the King of Acheen, the ancient Ally of the Ex-King 
of Malacca, possessed himself of Johor, Pahang, and other places 
on the peninsula. 

It does not appear that Singapore, Malacca, Pcrak, Johor, 
Pahang, or Ehio, or indeed any of the Malay States which were 
founded by emigrants from Sumatra, ever were subject to Siam 
during the long interval from 1160, when Singapura was first 
settled, up to the period of the conquest of Malacca by the Portu- 
guese in 1511 ; on the contrary, there is unequivocal proof, that 
the Malays successfully maintained their position, and frequently 
repelled the attempts of the Siamese. In 1567, we are informed 
by Maesden, that " Sultan Mansur Shah from the kingdom of 
'* Perak in the peninsula, ascended the throne of Acheen, after 
" severalpreceding Sovereigns had been murdered by the Acheenese.'* 
The same author informs us, that in 1613, the King of Acheen, 
^vhom the annals name Iskakdeu Muda, was known to our 
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travellers by tlie title of Sultan Paduka Sri (words equivalent to 
most gracious) Sovereign of Acheen, and of the countries of Aru, 
Deli, Johor, Pahang, Kcdah and Pcrak on the one side, and of 
Barns, Passaman, Tiku, Sileda, and.Priama.n on the other. Some 
of these places were conquered by him, others he inherited. It 
is supposed by Mr. Maksdek, that during the reign of Sultan Alu- 
Ein)i.v (and Ihe opinion has been quoted by others as an authen- 
tic fact), who ascended the throne of Malacca in 1M7, the 
country was under the power of the Siamese during some part of 
his reign of 30 years ; but this conjecture is by no means support- 
ed by the Malayan history of that reign, and the successful oppo- 
sition by the Malays to all the attempts of the Siamese seems to 
contradict such a supposition, which has perhaps been inadvert- 
tently advanced by this generally correct and enlightened author. 
In 1()19, the King of Acheen made a conquest of the cities of 
Kcdah and Pcrak on the Malayan coast. At this time, Pcrak 
sent a gold and silver Hower to Acheen, in token of homage. Mr. 
IMaiisdkn states, that in 1611, ''the whole territory of Acheen was 
" almost depopulated by wars, executions and oppression. The King 
*' endeavoured to u[jhold the country by his conquests. Having 
** ravaged the kingdoms of Johor, Paluing, Kcdah, Pcrak and 
" Deli, he transported the inhabitants from these places to Acheen, 
*' to the number of twenty-two thousand persons." In 1G14 we find 
" the Dutch complain that the Queen of Acheen gave assistance 
*' to their enemies, the people of Pcrak," 

I shall now proceed to take a cursory and abstract view of the 
political connexion of the several principal Malayan States on the 
Peninsula, up to the period of the establishment of the British 
interests at Prince of Wales' Island, under their separate heads, 
beginning with 

KEDAH OK QUEDAH. 

Long prior to the conquest of Malacca by the Portuguese, the 
annals inform us, that the EOja of Kcdah proceeded to Malacca 
for the Nobats,* which were granted him ; he was well received, 
obtained his dignities direct from Malacca, and was considered 
tributary to that State. Whether after the conquest of Malacca, 
or prior to that event, is not precisely ascertained, the King of 
Kedah sent a Bunga Mas, or gold flower, to Siam, and the 
origin of this custom is thus accounted for by the Malays of the 
present day. In early years the King of Kedah sent a flower of 
gold to the eldest son of the King of Siam, a child, to play with, 
and the present being construed into a token of inferiority, or 
homage, the custom has been kept up triennially ever since ; but 

* The Drums, or Insignia of Eoyalty. 
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the King of KSdah has usually received in return a present of 
superior value,"such as a gold siri stand, handsome gold wrought 
cloths, &c. ^* By long custom," says Mr. Light, " the Kings of 
" Kedah have acknowledged the King of Siam as their Lord 
" paramount and sent triennially a gold and silver tree as a token 
'* of homage ; in return for this the King of KMah was supplied 
" with elephants from the forests of Ligor and the provinces of Siam, 
" which to him was matter of great profit ; this was all the con- 
*' nexion ; the present King demands a heavy tribute of money, 
" arms, men, boats and provisions to be employed in his wars 
" again^^t the Burmans ; to avoid this the King or Kedah seeks the 
" alliance of the English ; he has no alternative, either he must join 
" the Siamese against the Burmans, or defend his country against the 
'* Siamese ; the latter is by far the most prudent and beneficial.'' 
Kedah being a small country, as the King expresses it in one of 
his letters, and very near Li;2;or, in order to preserve a good 
understanding, this flower of gold (from whatever cause the custom 
may have originated) has always been sent periodically to Siam 
in token of homage, and in like manner, the haughty despot of 
Siam even condescends to send a similar token triennially to China 
by which he secures very important privileges in the way of trade 
and exemption from duties. In his case, the presentation of the 
token of homage is considered as entitling him to indulgence, 
whereas on the other hand, its receipt from the Malayan State by 
him, is made a plea for oppression. Mr. Crawfubd states, that 
** the King of Siam, although the circumstance be not generally 
" known, acknowledges himself a tributary of the Emperor of 
" China. His doing so, does not arise from any political necessity 
** or consideration, or out of any actual dependence of Siam upon 
'* China, but altogether from this mercenary motive, that the vessels 
" which carry the Ambassadors may, under pretext of their doing 
" go, be exempted from the payment of all imposts. With this 
** view, two of the largest description of junks, amounting to nearly 
'* 1,000 tons each, sail annually from Bangkok to Canton loaded 
" with merchandize. They carry Ambassadors annually to the 
" Viceroy of Canton, and once in three years, the Ambassadors go 
" to Pekin, an honour, however, of which they are not considered 
"worthy, until they receive a title of Chinese , nobility from the 
" Viceroy, and assume the costume of the Chinese. They carry 
" the Chinese Emperor a golden flower in token of tribute, but 
" receive in return gifts to a far greater value. The vanity of one 
** court, and the rapacity of the other, have long rendered this 
" intercourse a permanent one." If in this case, the presentation 
of a golden flower is made a pretext for obtaining very consider- 
able immunities, does not aris^e from any political necessity, and 
does not betoken any inferiority, but is viewed merely as a com- 
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pUmentary offering, it u difficult to disaover upon what grounds 
Mr. OaA-WFiraD anl others have hinged thair arguin3at^, thita 
similar offering on tha pxrt ol the Kddah Scace indicates a feudil 
subjection, which an occasional non-compliance with or omission 
of the ceremonj justifies the Siamase in subjugating tlie whole 
country, and wresting the kingdom from an acknowledged right- 
ful sovereign. But of this, more hereafter. Kedah has occa- 
sionally sent a golden flower to Acheen and to Ava. The cere- 
mony seems indeed to be a mere interchange of civility, or a polite 
acknowledgement of inferiority, like one gentleman giving pre- 
cedence to a superior in rank, though both may be equally 
independent. In 1770, the Bugis attacked and plundered 
Kedah, burning many houses. In 1785, the King ceded the 
island of Penang to the English, up to which period, there is no 
account of the Malayan State of Kedah, which flourished under 
a succession of Mahomedan sovereigns many centuries, and was 
at one period a place of very considerable trade, never having 
been under the authority of Siam further than is implied from the 
transmission triennially of a gold and silver flower. 

pIirak. 

The old Bendahara of Johor was originally appointed R^ija 
over Perak, under the title of Sultan Muzafer Shah. lie married 
the Princess of Perak, and begat Sultan Manser, who reigned at 
the time the Malayan annals were written, in the year of the 
Hejerat 1021. There is no tradition that this State ever did send 
the Bunga Mas to Siam, nor does it appear that any such de- 
mand was made. It acknowledged dependence upon Malacca, 
even prior to a King being appointed from Johor, when it was 
under the control of a Pengulu, or Minister of the Malacca State, 
but after the year 1567, when its own King became sovereign ot* 
Acheen, a token of homage was sent to that State by his successor 
to the throne of Perak. 

SKLANGOR. 

This Settlement was formed principally by an emigration of the 
Bugis from Celebes, and has never been in any way dependent 
upon Siam. In 1783, the Selangor people joined those of Rhio, 
and went by land to Malacca, which they blockaded. A fleet 
from Holland arrived opportunely in 1784*. It is reported by Mr. 
Light who writes to the Governor-Greneral, that, " the Dutch 
*' then proceeded to Selangor, which they found empty, the King 
" with his followers having fled to Pahang. The Dutcli at the 
" beginning of this war wrote to the Rajas of Trengganu and Kedah 
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" for assistance ; the former joined, but the latter declined, excusing 
** himself on accoimt of a war in Petani. This will account for the 
" King of Trcngganu's reception of your letter, and for the King of 
*' Kcd all's anxious desire to have the Honourable Company for his 
" protector. In July last, the King of Selangor, having collected 
" about two thousand Pahanga, crossed over to SSlangor, and in 
*' the night sent a few desperadoes to massacre the Dutch. They 
*' got into the fort, and wounded ope of the sentinels and the chief, 
" but the garrison taking alarm, killed eight of the Bugis, dis- 
" persed the rest, and in the morning, the Dutch, being afraid of 
" another attack, embarked in their vessels, and fled to Malacca, 
" leaving all their stores, provisions, and ammunition undestroyed; 
* the King took possession, and still keeps it. The King of Selan- 
" gor cannot remain long in his present situation, his people are 
" kept together by hopes of assistance from the English, which he 
" expects from the indulgence and preference our merchants always 
*' received from him and his father, above any other nation." " I 
" had scarcely arrived when I received intelligence that the Dutch 
*• fleet consisting of three large ships and fourteen sail of praus 
'' and sloops, were before Selangor. The King, unable to procure 
" provisions, or to support himself longer without assistance,. entered 
" into a treaty with the Dutch, the particulars of which I have not 
*' learned. It is said, they obliged him to swear on the Koran ho 
^' would send all the tin to Malacca, and be a friend to the Dutch. 
" They took away the guns which they had lost there, and have 
" now sent for him to Malacca." In the early part of the year 
1786, the Raja of Selangor, Sultan Ibrahim, who is still alive, 
sent a letter to the G-overnor- General of India saying, that the 
Dutch Company's people had gone (having been expelled by 
force) and requested the British Government to form a Settlement. 
It does not appear, that this State has ever had any intercourse, 
direct or indirect, with the Siamese, either commercially or poli- 
tically. 

KLANG. 

This was formerly a dependency of Malacca, and afterwards 
fell under Selangor. In the reign of Sultan Mudhafee Shah, the 
third Mahomedan King of Malacca, Klang was one of the most 
flourishing Settlements under Malacca, and formed originally by 
emigrants from Singapore and that place. In the year IS^sO, the 
chief of this place Tuan Perak, son of the deceased BendaMra, 
SricA^a Eaja was principally instrumental in repul- 
sing the Siamese in one of their attempts upon Malacca. The 
circumstances are thus related in the annals : ** About the year 
" 1340, it is reported that the King of Siam, who in ancient timed 
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" was named Salien Naiii, hearing that Malacca was a great coun- 
** try and did not own his allegiance, sent to demand a letter of 
" submission, but the King of Malacca refused. The Siamese pre- 
*' pared to attack Malacca, and had reached Pahang, when all the 
" inhabitants from Muar assembled at Malacca, and Tuan Perak 
" brought up the people of Klang with all the women and chil- 
" dron." The people of Klang complained of their chief's conduct, 
in bringing up their wives and children, as only the males from 
other places had arrived. His Majesty demanded why he had 
done so ; Tuan Perak replied : " The reason T have brought their 
" wives and children is, that they may contend with a true heart 
" against the foe, and even if the Eaja were disposed to shriuk from 
'' the combat, they would only be the more eager to prevent the 
*' slavery of their wives and children. For this cause, they will 
'* contend strenuously against the enemy." The King of Malacca 
was highly pleased with Tuan Perak and said : " Tuan Perak, 
*^ you must not live longer at Klang, you must come and live 
" here." The men of Siam however arrived, and engaged in fight 
with the men of Malacca. The war continued for a long time, 
and great numbers of Siamese perished, but Malacca was not 
subdued. At last the whole Siamese army retreated. Tuan 
Perak was appointed Bondahara, or General. Some time after, 
the Siamese made another attempt. *'They advanced as far as 
** Batu Pahat, a place a few miles to the southward of Malacca, but 
"were vigorously opposed by the Malays ; the Siamese champion 
*'said: 'The preparations of the Malays are immense. If they 
" advance, what a fine situation we shall be in, especially as we 
*' found ourselves to-day, unable to contend against a simple prau 
** of theirs. ' Then all the Siamese returned. In their retreat, they 
"were pursued by the Bendahara, Paduka Eaja, as far as Sing- 
" apore." 

JOHOR 

"Was founded by Sultan Muhamed, ex-King of Malacca, in 1512. 
The place was destroyed by the Portuguese in 1()08, and a new 
town built higher up the river. In 1618, when the Dutch had a 
small factory there, it was conquered by the Acheeuese. In 1703, 
says MiLBUHN : " Captain Hamilton visited the place, and was 
" kindly received. The King made him a present of the Island of 
" Singapore, situated near the entrance of the river, but he declined 
** taking possession of it, notwithstanding its convenient situation for 
" trade, and the surrounding country being well supplied with 
" excellent timber and trees fit for masts." In more recent times, 
it has been little heard of, and from being a large and populous 
city, dwindled down to a small fishing village. Johor has long 
been a dependency of Khio. 
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PAHANG. 

Ill the reip^n of Sultan Mansur Shah of Malacca, an expedition 
was sent against Pahang. It is thus related in the annals : — 
"The Bendahara proceeded against it, and after a day*s journey, 
*' the Malacca forces reached Pahang, and defeated the inhabitants 
" with great ease.'' The King of Malacca married the beautiful 
Princess Wanang Srt, the daughter of the Pahang Chief, Maha 
liaja Dewa Sena, who fled. During the reign of Sultan 
. Mansur Shah, the Siamese never returned to Malacca, nor did 
Malacca men interfere with the Siamese. Towards the conclusion 
of this King's reign, he sent an embassy to Siam with a letter 
which contained neither greeting nor salutation, and ran thus : — 
'* It is desirable that there should be no further wars, for there is 
*' reason to fear the loss of life, and verily Paduka Bubangan is to 
" be dreaded in war, but there is great hope of his forgiveness and 
" favour." The Emperor of Siam asked how it was Malacca had not 
been taken by the Siamese, and Tuan Talani, the Envoy from 
Malacca " called an old man of Sayor, v\^o had the elephantiasis 
" in his legs, to display his skill in the spear. He tossed up spears 
" in the air, and received them on his back without the smallest 
" wound." "This, Sire," said he, '*is the reason why Malacca was not 
** conquered by the Siamese, for all the men are of his description." 
The Siamese also sent a mission to Malacca, aud the King of 
Malacca was rejoiced and said : '* Now my heart is at rest, for my 
'* enemy is converted into my friend" — and as the historian expresses 
it : *' God knows the whole, and to him be grace and glory." 
The kingdom of Malacca was powerful at this time, and it is 
reported, that embassies were sent to and from the Emperor of 
China and the King of Malacca. In the reign of Sultan Alu- 
EDDiN, the successor of Sultan Mansur Shah, the Laksamana was 
sent to Pahang, to call the King to account for killing a Malacca 
Chief. 

It has been supposed by some authors, that during the reign 
of this Prince, Sultan Altj-eddin Eatat Shah, the country of 
Malacca was under the Siamese power, but this does not appear 
to bo by any means the case, as it would seem that Malacca, 
during that King's long reign of thirty years, was as powerful as 
it had ever been, as has been before shewn. Pahang in late years 
has been considered under the authority of Ehio. The King was 
desirous of having the English there, but it was never taken 
possession of. 

PAKANJA. 

This was also a dependency of the Ehio State. 
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TR^NGGANU. 

Before Penang was settled, the Sultan offered a Settlement at 
this place, and about the same time, he writes to the Supreme 
Government. ** According to the advice communicated to us 
" through Captain Glass, we gave fair words and liberal presents 
** to Siam, but Siam is not contented. He demands ourself, or our 
" son to go and do homage at the foot of his throne, and if we do 
" not comply with his demands, he threatens to destroy our country ; 
*^ there is no example or precedent from the earliest period of any 
" prince of this country doing homage in anv other manner than by 
" letter.** 

KELANTAN. 

This State was rendered tributary to Malacca in the reign of 
Sultan MuHAMED Shah. The event is thus described in the 
Malayan annals : ** After some time, the Prince ordered Sri Maha 
" Kaja to attack Kelantaii. At that period, the country of Kelan- 
" tan was much more powerful than Pctfini, and the name of the 
" R^ja was Sultan Secuis^der Shah, who refused to do homage to 
** Malacca ; Kelantan was taken by the Malacca men. The Sultan 
** of Malacca married the eldest daughter of the Raja of Kelantan, 
*' whose death sometime afterwards, distressed the King much." 
The chiefs of Kelantan have often complained of the vexatious 
demands of Siam ; but have never acknowledged more than its 
inferiority to Siam, and maintained its independence under a 
regular succession of Malayan Kings, extremely friendly and 
disposed to conciliate fhe English. The E-ajas of Kelantan have 
separately solicited the protection of the British Government and 
requested the establishment there of an English factory, offering 
very considerable advantages. 

PETANI. 

The origin of the Petani State is thus described : '* It is related 
** that there is a country named Kota Maligei, the Eaja of which was 
" a Moslem, and named Raja SLfiMATf. This country came to be 
" mentioned in Siam as a very fine country, but not subject to Siam. 
" A son of the King of Siam, named Chaw Sri Bangsa, proposed 
" to go and reduce it, and proceeded against it accordingly with an 
" innumerable host, like the leaves of the trees, and when he reach- 
" ed Kota Maligei, R^ja Sl:&man came out and engaged Chaw Sri 
** Bangsa, man to man, and each of them mounted on an elephant. 
" Chaw Sri Bangsa declared, that if he was victorious over Raja 
" Sl^man, he would assume the doctrine of Islam. The place was 
" taken, and the Siamese chief became a Mahomedan, and desired 
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*' his Astrologers to search for a good place to found a city, There 
** was a fisherman who had a son named Taiti, whence he was called 
" Pa' Tani (Tani's father) the citjr waa built where he resided, and 
" hence it was called Petani/'* The King of Petilni sent Ambassa- 
dors to the King of Malacca, requesting the nohats to ba granted to 
him, and Petani became a dependency of Malacca. The English 
established a small factory in IGLO, which was abandoned in 
1623. The Siamese, about the time Penaug was taken possession 
of, plundered the place and murdered and carried off the inha- 
bitants, and in subsequent years, the State became separated and 
disunited under different leaders, or petty inpedendent EAjas. 

In the history of the first Malayan settlement at Singapore, we 
find that the emigrants from Sumatra found no inhabitants, and 
met with no opposition, and on their subsequent expulsion from 
thence, their establishment at Malacca, and again at Johor and 
other places, were effected under similar happy circumstances ; 
nor do we read in the whole annals of Malayan history of their 
colonies on the peninsula, of one single in'Stance in which a country 
was wrested by force, from aboriginal inhabitants. It has been 
admitted by the greatest philosophers and politicians, that " all 
** mankind have a right to things that have not yet fallen into the 
" possession of any one, and those things belong to the persons who 
" first take possession of them. Where, therefore, a nation finds a 
" country uninhabited, and without an owner, it may lawfully take 
" possession of it, and after ic has efficiently made known its will in 
" this respect, it cannot be deprived of it by another nation." It 
follows from this argument, that the emigrants who founded the 
Malayan colonies, had an Undoubted right to possess themselves 
of the desert countries which they found on the peninsula, and 
that having possession, and never having relinquished it, during a 
period of 660 years, they are, and must be considered, the rightful 
possessors of these countries at the present day. 

Having fully established the rights of the Malays to colonize 
the peninsula, and having previously shewn that Kedah was the 
only State which ever acknowledged any degree of dependence 
upon Siam, after the dismemberment of the Malacca kingdom, of 
which it was a part, I shall now consider what constitutes a Sover- 
eign State, and the several degrees of submission or dependence 
known to us, as existing among different nations and States, which 
will enable us to draw a satisfactory conclusion respecting the 
relative situation of Siam and Kedah, which it is more particu- 
larly the object of the present paper to discuss. The celebrated 
Vattel says, in speaking of States bound by unequal alliance : " We 
" ought to account as Sovereign States, those which have united 

* The name of this State is pronounced Petani j the above derivation is pro- 
bablpr fanciful— F, A. 9. 
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*' themselves to another more powerful, by an unequal alliance, in 
" which, as A histotle says, to the more powerful i s gi ven more honour, 
" and to the weaker more assistance. The conditions of these unequal 
" alliances, may be infinitely varied. But whatever they are, pro - 
" vided the inferior ally secure to itself sovereignty, or the right of 
*' governing its own body, it ought to be considered as an iudepen- 
" dent State that keeps up an intercourse with others under the law 
" of nations.'* Of States allied by treaties of protection, he remarks : 
*' Consequently a weak State, which, in order to provide for its 
" safety, places itself under the protection of a more powerful one, 
** and engages, in return, to perform several offices equivalent to 
" that protection, without however divesting itself of the rights of 
** Government and sovereignty, that State, I say, does not, on this 
" account, cease to rank among the sovereigns who acknowledge no 
" other law than that of nations." In regard to tributary States, he 
observes : '* There occurs no greater difference with tributary States, 
** for though the payment of tribute to a foreign power, does in some 
** degree diminish the dignity of those States, from its being a con- 
** fession of their weakness, yet it suffers their sovereignty to subsist 
" entire. The custom of paying tribute was formerly very common, 
*' the weaker by that means purchasing of their more powerful 
** neighbour, an exemption from oppression, or, at that price, secur- 
" ing his protection without ceasing to be sovereign.'' And of 
feudatory States, it is stated by the same author : '' The Germanic 
** nations introduced another custom, that of requiring homage from 
" a State cither vanquished, or too weak to make resistance. Some- 
" times even a Prince has given sovereignties in fee, and sovereigns 
" have voluntarily rendered themselves feudatory to others. When 
" the homage leaves independence and sovereign authority in the 
" administration of the State, and only means certain duties to the 
** Lord of the Fee, as some honorary acknowledgement, it does not 
'* prevent the State or the feudatory Prince being strictly sovereign. 
" The King of Naples pays homage for his kingdom to the Pope, 
" and is nevertheless reckoned among the principal sovereigns in 
'* Europe." 

The original object no doubt of the Kedah State sending a 
Btinga Mas, or token of homage, to Siam, after the custom once 
had been established, was to secure the protection of its more 
powerful neighbour, and we shall now see the obligations of the 
])rotector as well as protected. " When a nation is not capable 
" of preserving herself," says Yattel, "from insult or oppression, 
" she may procure the protection of a more powerful State. If she 
*' obtain this by only engaging to perform certain articles, as to pay 
" tribute in return for the safety obtained, to furnish her protector 
" with troops, and to embark in all his wars as a joint concern, but 
** still reserving to herself the right of administering her own govern- 
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'* ment, at pleasure, it is a simple treaty of protectiuii that does not 
" at all derogate from Sovereignty, and differs not from ordinary 
" treaties of alliance, otherwise than as it creates a difference in 
'' the dignity of the contracting parties." And again : " If the 
" more powerful nation should assume a greater authority over the 
** weaker one, than the treaty or submission allows, the latter may 
" consider the treaty as broken, and provide for its safety according 
*' to its discretion. If it were otherwise, the inferior nation would 
" lose by a convention which it had only formed with a view to its 
" safety, and if it were still bound by its engagements when its 
" protector abuses them, and openly violates his own, the treaty 
*' would, to the weaker party, prove a downright deception." If 
then such privileges may be retained by a State voluntarily sub- 
mitting to another, the mere tacit acknowledgement of homage 
implied by the transmission of a golden flower (for history does 
not record the admission on the part of Kedah of the right 
of the Siamese to any further concession), we cannot fail to regard 
the subjugation of Kedah as an unjustifiable usurpation. 

In support of the opinion which I have here advanced, regard- 
ing the dependence of Kedah upon Siam, as implied from the 
transmission of a golden flower, it may be satisfactory to refer to the 
sentiments of Captain Light, and as he obtained the grant, he was 
the best qualified to form a judgment upon this question. In 
reply to the directions of the Supreme Government that he would 
ascertain " whether the King of Kedah was the rightful 
" Sovereign thereof," he thus writes : " It does not appear, either 
*' by writing or tradition, that Kedah was ever governed by the 
" Siamese laws, or customs. There would have been some remains 
" had there been any afiinity between them. The people of 
" Kedah are Mahomedans, their letters Arabic, and their language 
** Javanese. The King originally from Menangkabau, in Sumatra; but 
" as Kedah was very near Ligor, a Kingdom of Siam, they sent 
" every year a gold and silver tree, as a token of homage to Ligor. 
** This was done to preserve a good correspondence, for, at this 
" period, the Siamese were very rich and numerous, but no warriors, 
" and a considerable trade was carried on between Ligor and 
*' Kedah. After the destruction of Siam, the King of Ava 
" demanded the gold and silver tree, and received the token of 
** homage from Kedah. Pia Tak drove away the Burmans, and 
*' built a new city at Siam ; the King of Kedah sent the tree to 
" Siam, and kept peace with both, paying homage sometimes to one 
" and sometimes to the other, and often to both." 

Between the years 1780 and 1785, we find the Bengal Gov- 
ernment had turned its attention to endeavouring to secure an 
eligible post, in or near the Straits of Malacca, for the purpose of 
establishing a small settlement, for the promotion of the commerce 
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of Western India, and the security of our traders passing to and 
from China and other quarters ; and we are indebted to the trou- 
bles in which the Haja of Kedah w^as involved, by the oppres- 
sions of Siam, for the Settlement of Prince of Wales Island. Un- 
der the expectation of securing a powerful ally, and encouraged, 
no doubt, by promises of prelection and support from the British 
Government, which Mr. Light evidently pledged, the King of 
Kcdah ceded the island of Pulau Penang, by which he incurred 
the certainty of the almost entire abstraction of the foreign trade 
from his dominions, and an actual loss in revenue of 20,000 dollars 
annually. Being afterwards disappointed in the hopes of succour 
from the British Government, on which he had confidently relied, 
and oppressed by the numerous demands of Siam for vessels, men, 
and arms, which he assures the Superintendent were witliout pre- 
cedenb or example, and confident in his own strength, he deter- 
mined to make an attempt to free himself from such thraldom and 
oppression, and while the Siamese were engaged in a distant war, 
made a sudden incursion into, and possessed himself of, the pro- 
vinces contiguous to his own State. He was, however, dissuaded 
from such an enterprize by the British resident, who advised him 
to reply to the Emperor of Siam's demand, that the distressed 
state of the Kcdah country could not afford such supplies, the 
wars between the Dutch and Malays having for several years 
prevented any foreign trade with Kcdah, and that this year was 
attended with a scarcity ; in the meantime, he w^as advised not 
to neglect providing for his own security. Mr. Llgiit also told 
him, that were he determined to put his projects into execution, of 
making an attack upon the Siamese provinces, ^* being the aggres- 
" sor, he would put it out of the power of the Honourable Company 
" having any excuse for making war against Siam." Having now 
brought down the history of the several States to the period when 
the British Government formed a Settlement at Penang, it may 
be useful to refer to the opinions of some persons, whose experience 
enabled them to describe the political relations of the several States 
at that time. 

The most authentic accounts which are to be found of the 
political connection which has subsisted between Ava and Siam 
and the other States in their vicinity are contained in the corres- 
pondence of some of the earlier Settlers at Penang. Captain 
James Scott, a gentleman well known in this quarter, many years 
ago, as an eastern trader, and afterwards a merchant and planter 
at Penang, resided some time at the Island of Junk Ceylon, at 
Kcdah, and at Sclangor, and from his long acquaintance and 
intercourse w^ith the Malays, was well qualified to describe the 
countries which had so long been the scene of his mercantile 
operations. He submitted to the Supreme Government a paper 
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profeasing to convey ^* some idea of the political situation of the 
'' countries East of the Bay of Bengal/* of which I shall here trans- 
cribe an extract, as necessary to a proper understanding of the 
political relations at the period : — 

'* Arracan, Pegue and Siain formerly possessed the shores from 
*' Chittagong to Kedah. Some twenty years ago, the oppressions 
'' of government drove the merchants from frequenting the ports 
" of Arracan, since which they have been little heard of. Pegue 
" has lately been conquered, and is become a province of Ava. 
'' Siam formerly possessed from Martaban to Kedah, which last 
*' was tributary to them. Ava was little known to Europeans, 
'' previous to their, some twenty-five years ago, over-running Siam ; 
" they then extirpated the Royal Family, the Capital of Juthia, 
'' carried off immense numbers of the inhabitants, leaving thatcoun- 
'^ try, once so rich, a mere wild. The Siamese under a bold Usurper, 
" called PiA. Tack, drove home the Burmans, and recovered all they 
'^ had over-run, except Martaban, Tavoy and Mergui, which they 
" retain at this time. They have dwindled under Ava, to mere vil- 
'' lages, from losing bhe exports of the western provinces of Siam, 
" which have in some measure come to Salang. In 1778-9, Pia. Tack 
'' conquered Camboja, Chia and Ligor, and overwhelmed the whole 
" Peninsula ; but in 1783 Camboja revolted. He sent an army 
'' against them under PiAS Check and SussiN, two brothers, who 
'' having reduced Camboja, returned to Bangkok, killed PiaTack, and 
^' possessed themselves of the Government, where they now jointly 
" reign. In 1788, Ava made war on Arracan ; the event is yet unset- 
'' tied. Tonquinand Cochin China, during the last ten years, have 
'' been depopulated by civil wars and the eruptions of some barbar- 
'' ous mountaineers, which attacked either party and plundered 
" both. In 1783-4, the one competitor drove the other out, who 
" retired to Siam for assistance. The successful one sent a French 
'' Missionary Bishop to Pondicherry to solicit the assistance of the 
" French against Siam and the mountaineers. The Dutch had like- 
" wise an Agent there, who offered the assistance of Batavia. His 
" negotiation failed, and we heard he lost his life. In 1784-5, the 
'' Siamese sent an army of 15,000 men, and 150 praus and junks. 
" The fleet by accident or treachery were surprised and taken, and 
'^ only 5,000 men with their Generals reached Siam again. Ava has 
'' joined Cochin China and the French, and everything is being pre- 
" pared, on the opening of the dry season, to conquer Siam ; 
'' and, from all accounts, the internal state of Siam is weak beyond 
" conception ; that bond of union which seems to cement large 
" empires, is feeble under the two jarring usurpers, and in a few years 
" will probably fall to pieces of itself, without a foreign concussion.'* 

After Penang had been occupied a short time. Captain Glass, 
the Commanding Officer of the troops, gives the following descrip- 
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tion of the several States of the peninsula, and their mora powerful 
neighbours, which, though embracing other points foreign to the 
present subject of discussion, had better be preserved entire, as a 
satisfactory elucidation of the sentiments of those most conversant 
with the subject in those days, of the connexion subsisting between 
the Malayan States, and the powerful Empires of Siam and Ava, 
as well as the policy which appeared proper to be pursued by the 
British Government, in regulating their new establishment and 
connexions to the eastward. 

" 1st. The Empire of Ava, with whose southern provinces 
'* there will be a considerable communication. The haughty ferocity 
" of this people and pretensions of their sovereigns, who treat all 
'* men as their slaves, prevent treaties of commerce being formed 
'' with them, or, if formed, having any reliance thereon, because a 
*' compact supposes an equality, which cannot exist in the relation 
** of master and slaves, it is immaterial whether the relation exists 
" in fact, or in idea, the consequence is the same. Prom a small 
'' tribe called Purmaa, they have conquered Cossac to the north- 
'• ward, Pegue and Arracan to the southward, three independent 
*' States ; they have likewise wrested the provinces of Martaban, 
*' Tavoy, and Mergue from Siam ; but while the Siamese can keep 
" them employed, there is little to fear from them here; but should 
*' they be successful in the present contest with Siam, they may 
^' again adopt their wish, the reduction of the Malayan Peninsula. 
^' This is the only native power whose force we have to fear in open war. 

" 2nd. Is Jan Salang. This island is a distant and neglected 
'' province of the Empire of Siam, which in itself has no effective 
'' force to be dreaded. 

*'3rd. Is Kedah, which comprehends a sea coast of forty to 
^' fifty leagues, and the best cultivated part of the Malayan Penin- 
" sula. Its population exceeds 40,000. Prom its vicinity to this 
*' place, the plenty of provisions of all kinds which it produces, it 
" deserves your Lordship's most pointed attention, being contiguous 
" to the two potent Empires of Siam and Ava ; to the former of 
*' which it is tributary, or more properly, pays homage, by sending 
" yearly a flower of gold and another of silver, which, with presents, 
*' and an inoffensiveness in the people, has hitherto preserved them 
*' from the attempts of either. But the trifling conduct of the 
'^ present King and his Council, is likely to give occasion of offence 
" to both ; he will then fall a sacrifice to the successful. In giving 
" this Island (Penang) to the Company, the King of Kedah and 
" his Nobles could not have foreseen, what they now feel, a loss of 
" trade and consequent revenue, and no reasoning will convince 
" them, that an increased demand, and consequent increased price 
'' for the produce of their country, will in time prove an equivalent. 

" The revenues of all the Malay Princes arise from the profits 
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'^ on a restrictive commerce in general, managed by a Malabar, 
*' who acquires influence in consequence of the command of cash, 
'' and generally expends a large part of the profits in support of this 
'' influence ; free from these depredations, the revenues of Kcdah 
'' amount to 100,000 rupees annually. This small sum, v^ith the 
" feudal obligations of his people, generally ill-complied with and 
*' ineffective when collected, cannot cope with either Siam or Ava 
^' in force or resources, but to allow this country to become a pro- 
'' vince to either, would render our supply at this place dependent 
'' on the nod of a despot. By securing the independence of this 
*' country, the Honourable Company would acquire a dependent and 
" useful Ally, secure the supplies at this Settlement, until the island 
'' can supply itself, and virtually in the end, as our influence increases, 
" an accession of about 40,000 subjects. 

*^ 4th. Is Perak, which borders on Kedah, and extends about 
^' fifty leagues inland ; near Perak river is well cultivated, and it 
*' contains about 30,000 people, exports annually 5,000 piculs of 
'' tin, wich is delivered to the Dutch at 32 Spanish dollars per 
*' Bhara of 428 lbs. The Dutch have a small stockade fort, with 
'* about fifty people there to prevent the natives from carrying the 
^' tin to other markets ; but with all their precautions, the quantity 
" they used to receive, is greatly lessened since the Settlement of this 
'* Island. The people of Perak are, in general, very ignorant, their 
'' revenues so small, and their residence so far inland, that little is 
'' to be feared from their animosity, and less to be hoped from their 
'' friendship while connected with the Dutch. 

" 5th. Selfingor. This country runs to Cape Rachado, but is so 
'' much reduced by the late war with the Dutch, that the population 
'' of forty leagues of a very fine country, does not, I am credibly 
" informed, exceed 1,000 or 1,500 people. The King, I understand, 
'• wishes to give the English Company the sovereignty of his country. 

" 6th. Eambau, an inland country, and while the Dutch possess 
'' Rhio, they claim the dominion of Johor, which takes in the 
'' whole of that side of the peninsula. 

*' On the eastern side are Pahang and Trengganu, the population 
'^ of which is not great. Petani has lately been reduced to a province 
'' of Siam. 

" Prom this view of the East side of the Bay of Bengal and 
*' Malay Peninsula, it appears, there are only three powers, whose 
" efi'ective force requires attention ; all the others will soon consider 
" our nod as law. The three are Ava, Siam, and the Dutch. As 
*^ the plans of the two first are the result of ignorance and caprice, 
" in the whimsical despot, it is hard to conclude anything by 
" indication, &c." 

A month after taking possession of Penang, viz., 12th Septem- 
ber, 1786, Captain Light, the Superintendent, gives the following 
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information to the Supreme Government of India : " The Bur- 
'* mans divided their army into several parties, and ravaged at the 
" same time the countries of upper and lower Siam, Ligor, Chia, 
*' Chompow, Mandelong, and Bancy, burning and destroying and 
*' massacring without compassion or exception. On a sudden, their 
'* army disappeared, but whether by the Siamese, or occasioned by 
*' a dissention among the Generals, is uncertain, as both are alleged. 
'' The Siamese recovered the places they had lost, and the King's 
*' brother, Sooram, who came to Ligor with a small army, had no 
'' sooner put to de^th the 2,000 Burmans left there as a guard, than 
^' they resolved to call to account all the neighbouring States who 
** had not given the Siamese aid against the Burmans. He sent 
*' for the chiefs of Pctani,the King of Kedah and Trengganu, none 
" of whom choosing to enter the Court of so desperate a tyrant, sent 
" their several excuses, with presents, which he returned, and began 
" immediately upon Porgit. This place was deemed impregnable. 
** It was surrounded by seven thick rows of bamboos ; within the 
" bamboos, was an exceeding wide and deep canal, and within the 
" canal, a strong rampart of earth, on which was mounted a number 
" of large cannon. The area w^ithin these walls contained all the 
*' inhabitants, cattle and grain ; their strength amounted to near 
'' 4,000 fighting men. The chief had rendered himself obnoxious 
^' to his people from tyrannising. This, and their confidence of 
" situation, gave the Siamese an easy conquest. The reduction of 
" this place has made every one tremble for his safety, and though 
** theKing of Kcdah has avoided the storm for the present by 
" submission, yet there is no dependence upon the word of a man, 
" who has no moral restraint whatever, but as policy will prevent 
" his entering Kedah while he can procure supplies from it, until 
'* the season for cutting paddy, it is possible some accident may 
" arise to destroy his schemes." 

"We may gather from the foregoing details, that for some time 
prior to, and about the period the British Government took pos- 
session of Prince of Wales* Island, there had been and was, an 
almost incessant warfare between the States of Avaand Siam, and a 
contest for preponderating influence over the minor States in their 
neighbourhood, which involved these inferior powers in continual 
distress, and imposed upon them the necessity, either of affording 
supplies to the utmost extent of their limited means, or of being en- 
tirely subdued by their more pow^erf ul and overbearing neighbours. 
Mr. Scoot admits that " Siam formerly possessed from Martaban 
" to Kedah, which last was tributary to them." Captain Glass 
states, that Kedah pays homage to Siam by sending yearly a 
flower of gold and another of silver, " which with presents and an 
" inofPensiveness in the people, has hitherto preserved them ;" and 
Captain Light says, the King had " avoided the storm for the 
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" present by submission," yet there is no mention that Kedah was 
immediately under the control of Siam, or that it did more than 
merely send a token of homage, or acknowledgement of inferiority 
to a superior power. The King of Kcdah, as an independent 
sovereign, being requested to permit a British Settlement to be 
formed at Penang, thus submits his proposals to the Governor- 
General of Bengal, as the conditions of such cession : — 

*' Whereas Captain Light, Dewa Raja, came here and informed 
" me that the Eaja of Bengal ordered him to request Pulau Penang 
" from me, to make an English Settlement, where the Agents of the 
^' Company might reside, for the purpose of trading and building 
'^ ships of war to protect the island and to cruize at sea, so that if 
" any enemies of ours from the East or the West should come to 
" attack us, the Company would regard them as enemies also and 
" fight them, and all the expenses of such wars shall be borne by 
'' the Company. All ships, junks, or praus, large and small, which 
*' come from the East or the West and wish to enter the Kedah 
" river to trade, shall not be molested or obstructed, in any way, by 
" the Company, but all persons desirous of coming to trade with us 
*' shall be allowed to do as they please ; and at Pulau Penang the 
*' same. 

" The articles of opium, tin and rattans are monopolies of our 
" own, and the rivers Muda, Prye, and Krian are the places from 
"whence tin, rattans, canes, besides other articles, are obtained. 
" When the Company's people, therefore, shall reside at Pulau 
" Penang, I shall lose the benefit of this monopoly, and I request 
*' the Captain will explain this to the Governor-General and beg, as 
" a compensation for my losses, 30,000 dollars a year to bo paid 
" annually to me as long as the Company reside at Pulau Penang. 
" I shall permit the free export of all sorts of provisions and timber 
" for ship-building. 

*' Moreover, if any of the Agents of the Company make loans 
** or advances to any of the Nobles, Chiefs or Eajas of the Kedah 
'* country, the Company shall not hold me responsible for any such 
" advances. Should any one in this country become my enemy, 
" even my own children, all such shall be considered as enemies 
'' also of the Company ; the Company shall not alter their engage- 
** ments of alliance, so long as the heavenly bodies continue to per- 
" form their revolutions ; and when any enemies attack us from the 
*' interior, they also shall be considered as enemies of the Company. 
** I request from the Company, men and powder, shot, arms large 
" and small, also money for the purposes of carrying on the war, 
" and when the business is settled, I will repay the advances ; should 
" these propositions be considered proper and acceptable to the 
'* Governor-General, he mjay send a Confidential Agent to Pulau 
" Penang to reside ; but if the Governor-General does not approve 
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^^ of the terms and conditions of this engagement, let him not be 
" offended with me. Such are my wishes to be made known to tlie 
" Company, and this treaty must be faithfully adhered to, till the 
*' most remote times. — Written on Tuesday, 24th Shawal, 1199. " 

Here no mention is made of the Eaja of Kedah being tributary 
to any other State, and the offer is accepted from him as an inde- 
pendent King. If we considered him a tributary Prince, why 
accept such a grant from him ? 

We now come to the most delicate branch of the discussion, but 
I shall have no difficulty in shewing, that the policy of the British 
Government to give protection to the Kedah State is no less 
manifest, than its moral obligation to do so. It would appear 
that prior to Captain Light's negotiations with the Eaja of Kedah, 
and his obtaining a grant to the island of Penang, an ineffec- 
tual application had been made, for the same purpose, under the 
orders of the Supreme Government ; a proof that the acquisition 
of a Settlement in this quarter, was considered important and use- 
ful. Mr. Light thus writes : " As I understand this Government 
" had made application to the King of Kedah for the island of 
** Penang without success, with the consent of the Governor- General, 
" I made use of the influence and interest I had with the King and 
*^ Ministry, to procure a grant of the island of Penang to the Honour- 
" able Company. The King of Kedah who now solicits your 
*' friendship and alliance, has sent by me a grant of the island of 
'* Penang and has annexed to the grant some requests." 

The propositions made by the King of Kedah as the conditions 
of the cession, were separately remarked upon by Mr. Light, and 
he makes the following observations upon the first article, which 
stipulated for assistance and protection in arms and men : *' This 
" article comprehends the principal and almost only reason why the 
" King wishes an alliance with the Honourable Company, and in the 
" treaty must be worded with caution, so as to distinguish between 
" an enemy endeavouring or aiming at his destruction or the king- 
" dom, and one who may simply fall into displeasure with either 
" the King or his Ministers." 

The interpretation of this is not difficult, and it appears to be 
very certain, that Mr. Light gave assurances, that such a close 
and intimate alliance would be formed between the King of Kedah 
and the British Government, by the cession of Pulau Penang, 
as would ensure his safety, and the independence of his kingdom. 
The Supreme Government, in accepting the grant, acquaints Mr. 
Light that " It has been resolved to accept the King of Kedah's 
" offer to the Company of the harbour and island of Penang. This 
" Government will always keep an armed vessel stationed to guard 
" the island of Penang, and the coast adjacent belonging to the King 
'* of Kedah. The Governor-4jfeneral and Council on the part oi 



" the English India Company, will take care that the King of KMah 
" shall not be a sufferer by an English Settlement being formed 
" on the island of Penang.*' 

That he has been a sufferer, there is no question ; and if, as it is 
alleged by many, the Emperor of Siam was displeased because 
he gave Penan g to the English, and had he possessed the means, 
would have visited him with severe punishment at the time ( though, 
by-the-bye, the records shew that Siam was, at the period coeval 
with the formation of the Settlement of Penang, in a state fully 
capable of subduing the Kcdah country, her arms having been 
victorious over some of the Malay States on the other side of the 
peninsula, and there is little doubt the consideration of the alliance 
of the King of Kedah with the British Government, and the 
probability of their aiding him, prevented such an attempt) we are 
the more bound, on these considerations, to defend the Kedah 
country from invasion. But if there were any feelings of irritation 
at that time on the part of the Siamese, the long interval which 
has elapsed, might be supposed sufficient to have done away with 
them. We engaged, it seems, to have an armed vessel to ** aefend 
" the coast of Kedah at all times." It must be recollected, how- 
ever, that Kedah was taken by an attack from seaward, the fleet 
which captured it having been equipped at Trang, on this side 
the peninsula. Sir John Macpheesot^, then Governor- General, 
in accepting the island, replies to the King's letter, and makes no 
objection to the proposed conditions, which he submits to England 
for approval, the King of course naturally expecting, from the 
promises of Captain Light, and the tacit assent of the Governor- 
General, that they would all be approved of by the Honourable 
Company. " Your friendly letter containing a grant of Pulau 
" Penang to the Honourable Company, was delivered to meby Cap- 
*• tain Frat^cis Light, the IGth February, 1780. Captain Light also 
" made known to me the requests of iiiy Friend and Brother, which 
*' I, having the interest and friendship of my noble friend at heart, 
" have already transmitted to England for the approbation of the 
*' King of England, and the Honourable English Company. I have 
" likewise ordered a ship-of-war for the defence of the island, and 
*' protection of the coast of Kedah." This last paragraph implies 
clearly, that it was intended to secure Kedah against an invasion 
or attack from seaward. Not more than a month after Penang 
*' was occupied, Mr Light writes, as I have before noticed : " The 
" King of Kedah has reason to be afraid of such a tyrant (the King 
" of Siam) and hopes to secure himself by an alliance with the 
'• Honourable Company." 

This was a very natural expectation, and we are, no doubt, in- 
debted to the troubles which the King of Kedah experienced from 
the Burmans and Siamese^ for our Settlement of Penang. He 
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hoped to secure the protection of the English. It is acknowledg- 
ed by' Mr. Light, that the King of Kedah sent a token of hom- 
age to Ava, as well as to Siam, or, in other words, that he was 
oppressed by two contending powers, and to get rid of his difficul- 
ties, he formed an alliance with the English, by giving as he 
thought a quid pro quo in the cession of an island eligibly situated, 
and which had been solicited by the Supreme Government. This 
was accepted from him as a sovereign Prince, and we are con- 
strained, therefore, to view him and his heirs as the sovereigns of 
the Kedah country, otherwise we contend against our own right to 
hold the island, except by the sufferance of the Siamese. We 
know (at least Mr. Light appears to have been aware of) the 
motives which induced the King to give Penang to the English. 
We accepted it with such a knowledge and shouli be guilty of 
great inconsistency to deny it. It must be always borne in recollec- 
tion, also, in weighing the merits of this important question, that 
there was no stipulated payment, at the time of the Grant, for the 
loss the King would sustain, by the abstraction of the trade from his 
dominions. His compliance with Captain Light's request originat- 
ed, not in pecuniary considerations, but in the expectation of 
gaining a powerful ally. But, if more proof were wanting, that 
Mr. Light gave the King assurances of protection, the following 
paragraph of his letter to the Governor-General, dated 5th Octo- 
ber, 1786, will put the matter beyond dispute: '' I returned for 
** answer" (to a letter the King addressed to him concerning an 
expected invasion from Siam) " that his best policy is to have as 
" little communication as possible*' (alluding to the Burmans and 
Siamese) " but to put his country in a state of defence, and that 
" while the English are here they will assist him if distressed." 

Who that reads this will say, that Mr. Light considered Kedah 
dependent on Siam ? He regards it certainly as a dangerous and 
powerful neighbour ; but would he have leagued with Kedah 
and told the King, " the English while here, will assist you if 
** distressed," if he had viewed it as a tributary State ? No argu- 
ments can be of any avail as to what were our original intentions, 
and what was the King's conviction, after such an unequivocal 
admission as this. Mr. Light appears to have been fully aware of 
the value of the acquisition. In this letter of 15th September, 
1786, he says : " The excellency of this situation for commercial 
" exchange, is evident from the united opinions of every person who 
*' has been here, Europeans and Indians, from the heart-burning 
" of the Dutch, and from the jealousy of the people of Kedah, 
" who already foresee they must be dependent upon this place for 
" any foreign trade, &c." We take away from Kedah its valuable 
trade ; we withhold the only return stipulated by the King, in 
the first instance, namely, protection and assistance, (for even at 
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this time, there appears to have been no pecuniary compensation 
granted), and we wonder that the people ot KMah should be 
jealous of us. I have omitted to notice the opinion of J. Pbince, 
as to whom the island belonged, which is contained in a letter to 
the Governor- General, dated 23rd February, 17S6 : "I prefer it 
" (Penang) to the Negrais, as it is an island sufficientlvr detached 
*•' from the continent to prevent surprise or even attack from the 
" nati^res, and being a free gift from the acknowledged and rightful 
" owner, can never give cause for war." 

It may appear superfluous to multiply proofs that Kedah was 
an independent kingdom at the period of our forming the J^'ettle- 
ment of Penang, but if further evidence were wanting, the opinion 
of the highest authority in India at the time, may be produced in 
evidence. The Governor- General records his sentiments in a 
minute, as follows : " The Grant of Penang seems, in fact, to 
" have been procured by the influence of the principal officer of the 
*' King of Kedah, with a view to secure himself a place of retreat 
" against his numerous enemies, |ind the ostensible object of the 
" King himself in making the grant, originated in the idea of sup- 
" porting his own independence by the protection of the English, 
" and his attachment to us will either be strengthened or changed 
" into animosity, as that protection is granted or withheld. This 
" protection, however, cannot be effectually given, without involving 
" us in disputes with the Burmans or Siamese, the latter of whom 
*' are the most powerful." 

Throughout his proceedings, we trace the anxiety of Mr. Lfght 
to obtain the sanction of the Supreme Government, for effectual 
aidtotheKiug of Kedah, which he had no doubt promised, and of which 
we find him still holding out expectations. He thus notices (in 
his Diary) an interview with the King : *' The King received me 
" without any state, and seemed much troubled ; he told me there 
" was a passage in the letter (from the Governor- General) he did 
** not understand. It seemed to threaten him if he did not comply 
^' with the Governor-General's request ; he asked me if I had a 
*' copy. I told him it must be a mistake in the translation, and 
*' what the translator had taken for a menace to him, was meant to 
'* his enemies ; he said this was probable, and ordered three people 
" each to make a separate translation. Yesterday the King of 
" Kedah sent the Laksam^na to enquire if I would consent to the 
" people of Petani settling opposite to Penang, and assist him, if 
*' attacked by the "Siamese," and again '* this day, the King of 
*^ Kedah sent his brother, the Laksamana, with a letter ; the purport 
*^ as follows : we have received intelligence that Ava has mustered its 
** army to attack Siam, and arrived at the borders. We have also 
" received a letter from the King of Siam, commanding us to defend 
** the island of Juuk Ceylon against the Burmans, who are 
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'' expected with a fleet of praus and ships. AVe have sent our 
" brother, the Laksamana, to accompany our friend to us, that 
" we may profit by his counsel, and consider what is best to be done 
" for the safety of our country." The King of Kcdah would not 
willingly obey the orders of the King of Siara, and applied to us for 
aid, to which he considered himself entitled. The more I con- 
sider Captain Light's proceedings, the more am I convinced 
of the unkindness of the conduct towards the King of 
Kedah. It has been seen, that Captain Light acknowledged 
he had assured the King he would support him, if in distress ; 
that he told him the Governor- General menaced his enemies ; 
and that he received the island on condition of protection ; and we 
find him writing to the Supreme Government on the 17th May, 
1787, nearly a year after we had possession of the island : *' The 
*•' Honourable Board were pleased to mention in their instructions, 
'' that they were willing to give a pecuniary consideration to the 
** King of Kedah. Soon after the Ilavrns worth sailed, the King 
** became very pressing, and we found, for a considerable time, a 
'• difficulty in procuring provisions. 1 wrote to the King it was the 
" intention of Government to make him a compensation for the 
'' island, and to keep him in good humour I trusted him with 20 
*' chests of opium, at 250 dollars per chest, since which we have 
'• been ])lentit'ully supplied with provisions. There is a necessity 
'• for coining to some terms with the King of Kedah while the 
•* fears of the Siamese and Burmans are upon him ; and 1 have 
" reason to believe nothing will be acceptable without Government 
'• promising the King protection. This place will be subject to 
*' many inconveniences without such an alliance as will oblige the 
" King to furnish the Settlement at all times with provisions ; and 
*' preventing other European nations from settling in any other part 
'' of his country. Should the Siamese be permitted to take posses- 
'• sion of his country, we shall not only find an insolent and trouble- 
" some neighbour, but be under the necessity of assisting them in 
" their wars, or to go to war with them ourselves. I humbly 
" conceive that it will be easier, and attended with less expense to 
'' the Honourable Company, to declare at once the King of Kedah 
'' under our protection ; little else than the name of the Company 
'' will be wanted : the longer it is delayed, the greater will appear 
" the consequence of the island, and the more difficulty there will 
"be in fixing a Settlement. The Danes, the Dutch, and the 
" French have solicited permission to have only a house in Kedah ; 
^' either of them will promise much, and should the King consider 
*' himself aggrieved or disapj)ointed by the English, he may in 
'' despair seek for other alliance.' 

The bias upon Mr. Light's mind is too obvious to be mistaken, 
and it is equally clear he held out expectations of assistance from 
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the English ere the British Standard was hoisted at Penang; 
otherwise, as he remarks, the King would have sought an alliance 
with some other European power, who would have made uncon- 
ditional promises. Why, also, if the island was a voluntary Grant 
of the King, as it is termed (though this appears strange, when 
we consider that the King of Kcdah had given a d^ided refusal 
to a former application on behalf of the Supreme Government) 
should Mr. Light state: " the King was pressing for a settlement," 
and why should he support his claims ? It does appear, however, 
that the Supreme Government objected to interfere, but why was 
Mr. Light permitted to take possession, without coming to a clear 
explanation of our intentions in the first instance ? The same 
paper which contained the Grant contained also tlie condition, 
namely, protection ; and the Governor-General writes : ** I have 
" ordered a man-of-war to guard Pulau Penang and the coast of 
'• K("dah," inferring ostensibly at least, that the protection sought 
for would be granted. 

Captain Glass, the Commanding Officer of the troops at the time, 
and a discreet, sensible man by all accounts, gives his sentiments 
as to the propriety of effectual aid being afforded to the KAja 
of Kcdah, and insinuates, as plainly as his respect and deference 
for his superiors would admit of, in an official communication, 
that there had been some evasion. He remarks : '' This feeling," 
(alluding to the abstraction of the trade from Kcdah, and discon- 
tent of the Kcdah people) "and the evasive answers Mr. Light has 
^' been obliged to give them to many requisitions, has impressed 
" them with the idea, that they have been deceived, and as no idea 
'• tends more to estrange their affections, &c." They find themselves 
deceived after a year's trial. It may be argued perhaps, why did 
the King, in making a treaty afterwards, not insist upon our pro- 
tection ? The fact was, he saw we were in possession, and he knew 
it was in vain for him to attempt to expel the English. He, there- 
fore, prudently made the best bargain he could, by accepting 
money; but still this is no justification of the want of good taith, 
evinced on the occasion. It was impossible that they could be so 
blind as to avoid foreseeing a great loss in their trade by the Set- 
tlement of Penang, but, as I have already observed, they were 
content to sacrifice that advantage for the greater security against 
the encroachments of the Siamese which they hoped to obtain by 
and alliance with the English. 

In Captain Light's account of Junk Ceylon, he says : " The 
" King of Kedah claims the dominion of these seas " (that is between 
Salang and Mergui) '* and grants a license for collecting the birds' 
" nests and sea slug to some of his officers, for which he receives 
'' about 1,200 or 1,500 dollars per annum. After the loss of Siam " 
(alluding to the conquest of that country by the Burmans) " the 



'^ Malays got poseession of the Island (Junk Ceylon) and the Laksa- 
*' mana of Kedah maintained an absolute authority, treating the 
*' Siamese as slaves, until an accident inspired the Islanders with the 
*' idea of liberating themselves, which they performed in one night. 
" The Laksamana constantly regretted the loss of this island, and 
'' offered me ^000 men, when it was proposed by Mr. Hastings to 
*' establish a Settlement there.'* It is far from probable, that the 
King of Kedah would have been allowed to reap the advantages of 
so lucrative a trade, or to have laid claim to such extensive autho- 
rity, if he had, in these days, been absolutely dependent on Siam. 

But let us now turn our attention to the extremely difficult 
and unpleasant situation in which Captain Light found himself, 
who, there can be no doubt, promised more than he was permitted 
by the superior and controlling authorities to perform. In his let- 
ter, dated 18th June, 1717, he says : '* I have supplied the King of 
'' Kedah with twenty chests of opium, at the price of 250 Spanish 
*' dollars per chest, which I do not expect he will pay until the Com- 
"pany have come to some settlement with him." In truth, Mr. Light 
felt his own honour at stake ; he had engaged for more than he could 
♦ fulfil, and he was glad to pacify the King in any way he could. 
This is a humiliating confession he is obliged to make : *' I do 
" not expect he will pay for it until the Company have come to some 
" settlement with him." What settlement ? If, as we are told, the 
island was a free grant, why should Mr. Light insist upon our 
obligation to come to a settlement, unless he felt that he had given 
a solemn pledge ? 

The island was taken possession of on the 12th August, 1780, 
and we do not find the positive decision of the Governor-General 
against aflbrding protection, till January, 1787, when the sentiments 
of the Supreme Government on that head are communicated to Mr. 
Light : '* With respect to protecting the King of Kedah ngainst 
" the Siamese, the Governor-General in Council has already decided 
" against any measures that may involve the Company in military 
*' operations against any of the Eastern Princes. It follows of course 
" that any acts or promises which may be construed into an 
" obligation to defend the King of Kedah are to be avoided. If, 
'' however, Mr. Light can employ the countenance or influence of 
" the Company for the security of the King of Kedah, consistently 
" with these rules, the Governor-General in Council has no objection 
*^ to his adopting the measure, strictly guarding against any acts or 
" declarations, that may involve the honour, credit, or troops of the 
'^ Company." 

We shall now see that the communication of such sentiments 
and determination, was productive of the greatest embarrassment 
to the Superintendent, and what a hazardous game Mr. Light had 
to play, in consequence of his inability to support the King of 
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KSdah ; that the latter finding he had been deceived, begins to de- 
vise measures for his own security, and retaliating npon those by 
whom he conceived himself unfairly dealt with ; thiQ is styled by 
Mr. Ltght '^ duplicity and cunning/' He acquaints the Supreme 
Government, that "Captain AVrtght in the Grampus who 
" arrived here on the 2l8t instant from Siam, reports, at Siam they 
'' questioned him particularly about the strength of the place. The 
" French Padre begged of him, not to mention Penang, for the King 
" was exceedingly disturbed at the English being there ; they told 
" Jiim at his departure, the King had sent a letter desiring tho 
'' Honourable Company to take Mergui. Two messengers from 
'' KcdcJi were at Siam, and report spread, that the Raja of Ke- 
^' dah had sent to Siam complaints against the English; the same 
'* report came from Junk Cej'^lon, with this addition, that the Raja 
'' had written for assistance to drive the English from Penang." And 
again : *' I should be extremely sorry, from any ill-grounded appre- 
" hension, to put Government to any unnecessary charge or trouble ; 
'but it is impossible to say what ma}^ be the intentions of the 
" Siamese. If they destroy the country of Kcdah, they deprive us 
"of our great supplies of provisions and the English name will 
'* sufter disgrace in tamely suifering the King of Kedah to be cut 
" off. We shall tlien be obliged to war in self-defence against the 
'' Siamese and Malays ; diould your Lordship resolve upon protect- 
•' ing Kedah, two Companies of Sepoys, with four six-pounder 
'' field pieces, a supply of small arms and ammunition, will effectual- 
" ly defend this country against the Siamese, who though they are 
' ' a very destructive enemy, are by no means formidable in battle ; 
''and it will be much less expense to give the King of Kedah 
'' timely assistance, than be obliged to drive out the Siamese, after 
•' they have possessed themselves of the country." 

Captain Glass also writes to the Governor-General about the 
same time : '* The King of Kcdah still continues to profess friend- 
'' ship towards us, but from his own want of resolution and the- 
" intriguing disposition of his Council, I do not think his professions 
'' are much to be relied upon. But I am still of opinion (for reasons 
'' already enumerated to your Lordship), that if his friendship and 
" independence could be secured, it would greatly add to the future 
" peace and welfare of this Settlement." 

The following extracts from Mr. Light's communication to the 
Supreme Government shew clearly, that the King was still buoyed 
up with hopes of our protection, and though even at this period Mr. 
Light had reason to suspect his friendship, yet the Rajah consent- 
ed to follow the advice of the Superintendent and refrained from 
availing himself of the means, then apparently at his disposal, not 
only of subduing the Siamese in his immediate vicinity, but of 
obtaining a large accession of territory and subjects ; an attempt 
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he would not have thought of making, unless he had been pretty 
confident that it would be attended with a favourable result. In- 
stead, therefore, of returning aggression by aggression, it seems 
he followed the advice of Mr. Light, and kept merely upon the 
defensive. This entitles him to some consideration on our part. 
About this time, namely, in June, 1788, Mr. Light endeavoured 
to negotiate for a final settlement of the King of Kedah's claims ; 
he says : " I have made an offer to the King of 10,000 dollars per 
'^ annum, for eight years, or 4,000 dollars per annum, for so long a 
" period as the Honourable Company should continue in possession 
*' of this island ; to these ofi'ers, I have received no answer. I have 
'' endeavoured to sooth his Majesty into compliance with the offers 
'' of your Lordship, and have hinted, that although the Company 
'' did not wish to make alliances which might occasion disputes with 
" powers they were at peace with, they had not positively forbade 
'' my assisting him, if really distressed." 

About three years after taking possession of Penang, viz., in 
July, 1789, we find Mr. Light is under considerable apjirehension 
that the King of Kedah would form other alliances, and being 
disappointed in the expectation of succour from the British 
Government, his attachment was daily subsiding. 'J he negative 
which the King gives to the offer of money in the first instance, 
demonstrates that a pecuniary recompense was not his object, 
and the ungenerous acception of the offer, proves too clearly that 
he considered himself deceived. Mr. Light says : '^I make no 
" doubt, but the King of Siam will take the first oj^portunity 
*' to send his troops into Kedali and Trcngg«Mnu," and afterwards : 
" I liave entered on the character of the EAja of Kcdah to pre- 
^* pare your Lordship for a scene of duplicity which he is endeavour- 
" ing to effect, and which principally i)revonts my embracing 
" the present opportunity of waiting on your Lordship. After 
'* acquainting the King of Kedah of the intention of Government 
'' to allow him 10,000 dollars for seven or eig!it years, he remained 
'' silent a considerable time ; at last he acquainted me, that he did 
*' not like the offer, without stipulating for any j)articular sum of 
" money, or mentioning what perfonnance on the part of the Com- 
" pany would content him. Being informed, that he did not relish 
'' the idea of selling the island, I asked him if he chose to accept 
'•4,000 dollars per annum, for as long a time as the Honourable 
''Company should continue in possession of the island. To this, 
'' after waiting a considerable time, he answered in the negative, at 
" the same time by his letters and messengers he endeavoured to 
'' draw a full promise, that the Honourable Company would assist 
'^ him with arms and men, incase an attack from the Siamese 
*' should render it necessary. This I evaded, by telling him no 
'• treaty, which was likely to occasion a dispute between the Honour- 
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*' able Company and the Siamese, could be made without approba- 
" tioii of the King of Great Britain ; at present, as there was no 
" reason for his entering into war with the Siamese, he had nothing 
" to fear ; the Siamese and all other country powers would consider 
" the English as his friends, and for that reason would not disturb 
'* him, unless provoked thereto by his bad policy. From the 
*' information I have received, I am pretty well satisfied of the King 
'* having written to Malacca and Batavia to try if the Dutch would 
" give him better terms, and last year I hear he wrote to Pondi- 
** cherry, to try if the French would undertake to defend his 
** country." 

Neither Mr. Light, nor any of the succeeding Superintendents 
or Governors had it in their power to assist the King of Kedah, 
although his appeals were frequent, and his oppression intolerable. 
Availing himself of the arrival of the Governor-General of India, 
Lord MiNTo, at Penang, when his Lordship was proceeding to 
Java, he addressed him a long letter dated 24:th December, I8l0, 
detailing the whole history of his connection with the English 
and the oppressions from Siam, and earnestly entreating the 
effectual aid and protection of the Supreme Government. The 
letter is as follows : "In the year 1199 of the Hegira, in the time 
" of my late father, Mr. Light bearing on the head of submission the 
" commands of the King of England, and the orders of the Governor- 
" General, with various splendid presents, appeared in the presence of 
** my late father, the Eaja, and requested, in the name of the King of 
" England and of the Governor- General, the island of Penang, for 
*' the purpose of repairing their ships-of-war, highly extolling the 
" greatness, splendour, power, wisdom, beneficence, of His Majesty, 
'* the prosperity of the Honourable Company and all those connected 
" in the ties of friendship with them ; promising that the King and 
'' the Governor-General would assist my father in [whatever might 
*' be required, and would prevent the enemies of Kedah engaging in 
" proceedings detrimental to the country. Moreover, that they should 
** pay rent for the island 30,000 dollars per annum, and entered into 
" sundry other engagements. My father, consulting with the Minis - 
*' ters, considering that the neighbouring Burman and Siamese nations 
*' were more powerful than Kedah and having reflected that the 
" King of Europe (i. e., England) was greater and more powerful than 
** either of those nations, and that by means of the friendship of the 
** English Company, these powers would be prevented from violence 
" or molestation, perceived that it would be very desirable to enter 
" into alliance with the Company, because the Europeans were just 
*' and regular in conducting all their affairs, and should the Burman 
" or Siamese powers unjustly attempt violence, the powerful aid and 
" protection of the Company would enable my father to repel the 
" aggression. My father was, therefore, extremely desirous of obtain- 
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*' ing the friendship of the Company, under whose powerful shelter 
" and protection, the country might be transmitted to his descendants 
" increased in strength. For this country, being small and deficient 
" in strength, would depend on the power of the Company to repel 
'* the attacks of the Siamese and Burmans. My father accordingly, 
** impressed with a sincere desire to obtain the friendship of the 
" Company, granted the island of Penang according to the request of 
** Mr. Light, the Agent for the Grovernor-Greneral, and a written 
" engagement, containing my father's demands from the Company, 
" was given to Mr. Light, for the purpose of being forwarded to the 
" Governor-General. Aftersometime, Mr. Light returned to settle on 
" the island, bringing some Sepoys, and he informed my father that 
** the Governor- General consented to his requests, and had sent peo- 
** pie tD settle on the island ; that the writing from my father had been 
" transmitted by the Governor-General to Europe, for the purpose 
" of receiving the royal seal and sanction, and that it would be return- 
" ed in six months. My father accordingly granted permission to pro- 
*' ceed to settle un the island of Penang, and sent his people to assist 
'* in the work, and his officers to protect them from the pirates in 
" the commencement. My father having waited some time, at the 
*' expiration of the year, requested the writing from Mr. Light, w^ho 
" desired him to wait a little ; at the end of six years no authentic 
" writijig could be obtained ; he received 10,000 dollars per annum, 
*' but Mr. Light refused to fulfil the remainder of his engagements, 
" and iu consequence of my father insisting upon having a writing, 
" agreeably to his former stipulation, a misunderstanding aroso 
" between Kedah and Penang, after which a new treaty of alliance 
" was concluded. Since that time, many Governors have been 
" placed over Penang, but my father was unable to obtain a writing 
*' either from Europe, or from the Governor-General. In the year 
*' 1215, my father left the government to my uncle, at which time 
" the Governor of Penang, Sir George Leith, requested the cession 
" of a tract of land on the opposite shore, alleging that the island 
" being small, the Company's people were distressed for procuring 
'' timber, and the raising of cattle. My uncle being desirous of 
" removing the uneasiness, granted a tract (of which the bounda- 
'* ries were defined) accordingly, placing entire dependence on the 
" power of the Company to protect and defend him against his 
*' enemies, and Sir Geoege Leith made a new treaty, consisting of 
^' fourteen articles, and constituting the two as one country. This, 
" and the former treaty, are inscribed on the Company's records. 
" During the whole government of my father and uncle, no injury 
*^ or molestation of any consequence had been sustained, nor has 
" any one ever offered to send my letter of supplication to the King 
•• or to the Governor-General. I consequently desisted, and only 
" communicated with the several Governors of the islands in matters 
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** relating to the two countries, but no certain arrangement from 
" Europe could be heard of, nor could I obtain any assurances on 
*' which I could depend. 

" Moreover, so long as I hare administered the Q-overnment o£ 
" Kedah, during the time of the late King of Siam, his proceed- 
*' ings were just and consistent with former established custom and 
" usage. Since the decease of the King, and the accession of his 
" son to the throne, in the year 1215, violence and severity have 
*^ been exercised by the Siamese against Kedah, in demands and 
" requisitions exceeding all former custom and usage, and which I can- 
'' not support for a length of time. The E-ajas of Kedah have been 
" accustomed to submit to the Siamese authority in matters clearly pro- 
" per and consistent with the established customs of the governments, 
" for the sake of the preservation of the country, being unable to 
" contend with Siam, from the superior number of their people. 
" During my administration, their demands have been beyond 
*' measure increased, and heavy services have been required of me, 
" inconsistent with the custom of the country. These, however, I 
" submitted to as far as I have been able, for the sake of the people, 
" and to prevent the danger of a rupture with them ; how many 
** services, unprecedeuted in former years, have I not performed, 
" and what expenses have I not incurred in carrying into effect 
'* their requisitions ! Nevertheless, I cannot obtain any good 
" understanding with them, nor any peace, nor any termination to 
*' their injuries and oppressions. They no longer confide in me, and 
" seek to attach blame, alleging that I have joined with the Burmans, 
*•' with whom this year they have made war, and their intention is 
" to attack Kedah for the purpose of reducing the country under 
'' their government. I have in vain endeavoured to avert the 
" enmity of Siam, but without any appearance of success. I have 
" made known to the Governor of Penang, every circumstance with 
" relation to this country and Siam, and have requested his advice 
" and the assistance of the Company, on which my father relied, 
*^ because the countries of Kedah and Penang are as one country 
*^ and as one interest. When, therefore, Kedah is distressed, it 
" cannot be otherwise with Penang. The Grovernor advised me by 
" all means to avoid coming to a rupture with Siam, alleging that it 
*' was not in his power to afford me assistance, for that the Supreme 
" G-overnment ia Europe had forbidden all interference in the wars 
'* of the neighbouring powers. Perhaps this would be improper 
" with respect to other countries, but Kedah and Penang are much 
*' distressed by the labours necessarily imposed to avert the resent- 
*' ment of Siam, and every exertion on my part has been made to 
" prevent coming to a rupture with that power, but I was unable to 
" submit to demands exceeding all former precedent, which induced 
" me to apply to the Governor of Penang for the Company's aid 
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** to enable me to repel their demands, for my father having trans- 

" mitted to me his friendship and alliance with the Company, it 

" would be otherwise a reflection upon the power of the King of 

" England, who is accounted a Prince greater and more powerful 

** than any other. I conceive that the countries of Kedah and 

" Penang have but one interest, and perhaps the King and my friend 

*' may not have been well informed, and in consequence the Govern- 

'* or of Penang has not been authorised to afford asistance, and that 

" should they be acquainted therewith, they would consider it im- 

** possible to separate the two countries. In consequence, I request 

'* my friend to issue directions, and to forward a representation to 

" the King and to the Honourable Company, of the matters contain- 

" ed in this letter. I request that the engagements contracted by 

*' Mr. Light with my late father, may be ratified, as my country and 

" I are deficient in strength ; the favour of His Majesty the King of 

" England extended to me, will render his name illustrious for 

" justice and beneficence, and the grace of his Majesty will fill me 

" with gratitude ; under the power and Majesty of the King, I desire 

*' to repose in safety from the attempts of all my enemies, and that 

" the King may be disposed to kindness and favour towards me, as if 

" I were his own subject, that he will be pleased to issue his com- 

*' mands to the Governor of Penang to afford me aid and assistance 

*' in my distresses and dangers, and cause a regulation to be made 

" by which the two countries may have but one interest ; in like 

" manner I shall not refuse any aid to Penang, consistent with my 

" ability. I further request a writing from the King, and from my 

" friend, that it may remain as an assurance of the protection of the 

" King, and descend to my successors in the government. I place 

** a perfect reliance in the favour and aid of my friend in all these 

" matters." 

The whole of Mr. Light's correspondence is corroborative of 
this candid exposition, and it was quite inconsistent with reason 
to suppose, that Penang was ceded without some very powerful 
inducements, in the way of promises by Mr. Light, which, no 
doubt, in his eagerness to obtain the grant, were liberal and 
almost unlimited and that his inability to perform them was the 
occasion of much mental suffering to him. 



Thus abruptly ends Mr. Anderson's paper. His statements 
are supported by documentary evidence, his position as Secre- 
tary to Government gave him every opportunity of learning 
the facts, he was a Malay scholar, and his previous post of 
Government Interpreter had brought him, more than any other 
officer, in contact with the Malays, w^hile the whole of the 
native correspondence had probably passed through his hands. 
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Lastly, the account was written at the instance of the then 
Governor, and we are told that, after hearing the other side, the 
views expressed in Mr. Anderson's paper were in accordance 
with the opinions " of the great majority of the Europeans of 
^^ Penang not connected with the Government.'' 

This paper was, however, recalled and suppressed, and it is 
hardly surprising. 

At this distance of time, close upon a century from the date 
of the events, it seems clear that the Sultan of the Malay State 
of Kedah called himself, and believed himself to be, inde- 
pendent ; free to govern his country as he liked, free to make 
Treaties, and free, with the consent of his people, to alienate 
a portion of his territory. That position was accepted by 
Captain Light, on behalf of the Supreme Government at 
Calcutta, was confirmed by the Governor- G6neral, and a 
Treaty concluded with the Sultan of Kedah ( in 1791 ) fur 
the cession of the Island of Penang, without any question 
ever arising of the need to consult Siam in the matter. 

A second Treaty was concluded in 1800, with the Sultan of 
Kedah, confirming the cession of Penang and ceding to the 
British a strip of territory on the mainland ( now called Pro- 
vince Wellesley ), whilst it provided for an annual payment of 
$10,000 to be made to the Sultan of Kedah and his successors 
in office as long as these places should be occupied by the 
British. 

Thus, between 1786 and 1800, two Treaties were con- 
cluded direct with the Sultan of Kedah for cessions of terri- 
tory, and no question of even the implied right of Siam to 
interfere was ever made, nor did the Siamese themselves ever 
mention such claim. 

The Siamese were repeatedly mentioned in the negotiations 
between the Sultan and Captain Light, and also in the cor- 
respondence between the latter and the Supreme Government 
in India, and always in the same strain, viz., that the Sultan 
of Kedah was ready to give up a valuable position to obtain 
an offensive and defensive alliance with an ally powerful 
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enough to keep in awe the Kings of Siam and Ava, dangerous 
neighbours whom he had so far only kept out of his territory 
by fair words and valuable presents. 

When the matter was first mooted by Captain Light in 
1785, the Sultan of Kedah framed his demands in the letter 
quoted in Anderson^s Considerations. Those demands were 
sufficiently plain ; first, a promise of real assistance— " if any 
'^ enemies of ours from the East or West should come to 
^' attack us, the Company would regard them as enemies also, 
^' and fight them, and all the expenses of such wars shall be 
" borne by the Company .^^ 

Secondly, that as Kedah would lose trade by the settlement 
of the British at Penang, '^ as compensation for my losses, 
^^ $30,000 a year to be paid annually, so long as the Company 
^' reside at Pulau Pinang.^^ 

And lastly, the first request repeated, ^^ when any enemies 
'^ attack us from the interior, they also shall be considered as 
" enemies of the Company.^^ 

Those were the terms, and short of these the Sult-m was 
not prepared to accept, and asks that the Governor-General 
will therefore ^^ not be ofi'ended with him.^^ 

In the face of this letter, and in the face of the subsequent 
correspondence which passed between Captain Light and the 
Supremo Government, it is impossible to throw any doubt on 
the nature of the demands, or indeed on the nature of the 
promises. 

The island was wanted by the Honourable Company, one 
negotiation had failed, this one succeeded. Captain Light 
gave a promise, and the Supreme Government accepted the 
terms and confirmed the promise. The actual words of Cap- 
tain Light to the Governor- General, in forwarding the result 
of his negotiations, were, referring to the first article above- 
mentioned : "This article comprehends the principal and 
" almost only reason why the King wishes an alliance with 
" the Honourable Company,^' and the reply of the Supreme 
Government was : " It has been resolved to accept the King of 
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^^ Kedah^s offer to the Company of the harbour and island of 
'^ Penang. This Government will always keep an armed 
*' vessel stationed to guard the island of Penang, and the coast 
^^ adjacent belonging to the King of Kedah. The Govemor- 
" General in Council on the part of the English India Com- 
*' pany will take care that the King of Kedah shall not be a 
^^ sufferer by an English settlement being formed on the island 
^' of Penang/^ 

Again, in October, ] 786, Mr. Light tells the Sultan of 
Kedah, and reports what he had done to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, that ^^ while the English are here, they will assist him if 
^* distressed ; '^ and that is in reply to the Sultanas expressed 
fears of the Siamese and Burmans. 

And so the island was occupied, and the Supreme Govern- 
ment raised no objection whatever to the demands of the Sul- 
tan, they ^^ resolved to accept the King of Kedah's offer. '' 

Mr. Light drew the special attention of the Government of 
India to the principal condition of the Sultan, but the request 
for $30,000 seems to have been little regarded. It was, no 
doubt, estimated at its proper value, the King of Kedah, being 
asked to frame his terms, put in this sum, being prepared to 
reduce the amount when the really important demand was 
accepted. 

Later, the Supreme Government began to waver, and Mr. 
Light informed them that the Sultan refused a money pay- 
ment without the promise of assistance. 

Later still, when a firm hold had been established on the 
island, in 1793, the Home Government sent out the ultima- 
tum that *^ no offensive and defensive alliance should be made 
" with the Raja of Kedah," and, adds the writer from whom I 
quote, "^ himself Mr. Anderson^s chiefest opponent in this 
question, ^* Captain Light died about the latter part of this 
^^ year.^^ 

* Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. iii., page 614 — **An 
Account of the Origin and Progress of the British Colonies in the 
Straits of Malacca," by Colonel Low. 
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The political relations between the Indian Government and 
the Courts of Burmah and Siam at this time persuaded the 
Supreme Government that it would be inexpedient to support 
Kedah against both her enemies, and thus perhaps induce them, 
hitherto always at feud, to combine against the British Indian 
Company. 

The position had been secured; seven years of occupation 
had proved its value, and shewn that it could be held without 
difficulty by a ^mall garrison against Asiatics ; Mr. Light, the 
original negotiator, was dead; a Treaty which said nothing 
about offensive or defensive alliances had been concluded ; the 
promises of 1785 and 1786 were forgotten or ignored, and the 
Raja of Kedah was left to settle accounts with his Northern 
foes as soon as the conclusion of their mutual quarrels should 
give them time to turn their attention to him. 

As Mr. Light had pointed out, Kedah was safe as long as 
Siam and Ava thought that an attack on Kedah might involve 
a trial of conclusions with the British, but when it was pub- 
licly given out that the assistance for which Penang had been 
ceded could not be relied upon, would not in fact be given, 
then the fate of Kedah became a mere question of time, the 
prospective conqueror, whether Siamese or Burman, a matter 
of chance. 

It is, perhaps, not necessary to touch further on these nego- 
tiations, except as regards one point, the conclusion of the 
prelwiinary ( I quote that word from Colonel Low ) Treaty 
in 1791. There is no mention of an offensive and defensive 
alliance in that Treaty any more than in the subsequent 
engagement of 1800, and it might be argued that the Raja of 
Odah should have taken care to see that the Treaty contained 
the stipulation which he most desired. 

I do not think that this serious omission would at all sur- 
prise any one well acquainted with Malays. 

If a British Officer, accredited by the British Government, 
makes, during the progress of negotiations with a Malay E&ja, 
any promise on behalf of his Government, it would not occur 



to the Malay to doubt but that such promise would be accepted 
by those who sent the officer, and honourably fulfilled. Were 
any such promise made, and on the strength of it territory 
ceded to the British Government, the acceptance of the cession 
would be deemed by the Malay the acceptance of the promise, 
if nothing were said or written to him to point out that his 
demand could not be complied with. 

If, after five years^ occupation of such ceded territory, a preli- 
minary Treaty were concluded, though that Treaty did not 
contain the fulfilment of the promise, the Malay would not 
consider that the British Government was thereby released 
from performing an engagement, on the faith of which the 
occupation had taken place. 

If such a Treaty were called preliminary, and it were neces- 
sary to obtain sanction for important matters from a distant 
Government, the probabilities are that the Malay would be 
told that this particular request of his was still under consi- 
deration, and that, when instructions were received from that 
high and distant authority, a further and permanent Treaty 
could be concluded with him. 

Under such circumstances a Malay RAja dealing with 
British Officers would accept their advice. 

Lastly, if the British, having been in occupation of a strong 
position for five years as the friends of a Malay Raja, proposed 
to conclude with him a Treaty which was not all or anything 
that he could have hoped for, it is difficult to see what the 
Mfllay would gain by refusal. 

How all these matters appeared to the King of Kedah (the 
son and successor of him who ceded Penang to the British) , 
will be seen from the letter * addressed by His Highness on 
the 24th December, 1810, to Lord Mtnto, Governor-General 
of India, when proceeding to Java. 

We are not told what reply was sent to the Raja, but that 
letter, addressed to the highest authority then known to the 

* See page 41. 



Malay, would appear to him to exhaust his means of seeking 
redress. An adverse reply would be conclusive of the futility 
of further representations on the matter. 

It was not till 1821 that the Siamese found leisure to attend 
to Kedah, but then the attack was sudden, the war short but 
sanguinary, and the submission that has resulted very complete. 

The Malays of Kedah more than oncp, at short intervals 
after their conquest, made an effort to regain their indepen- 
dence, and though on one occasion they drove out the invaders 
and carried the war into Senggora, they were not long able to 
prevail against their too powerful enemy. 

As I said in the opening, the supremacy of the Siamese in 
Kedah to-day is absolute and uncontested. Whether the 
influence of the Court of Bangkok has tended to ameliorate the 
condition of the Malays of Kedah, to raise them in the social 
scale, to render the country prosperous and the people happy, 
is another question on which I shall say a few words later. 

While Mr. Anderson considered, and was trying to prove 
that Kedah had been deceived by the Indian Government, and 
had fallen a prey to a relentless enemy^ who, unprovoked, had 
sought a means of reducing the country under its sway, 
another officer took an opposite view of the case, and, regarding 
Kedah as a rebel and traitor to its lawful sovereign, justified 
the proceedings of Siam and blamed the Indian Government 
for any countenance, support^ or protection given to the Raja 
oE Kedah or his family. 

This officer was Captain Low ( afterwards Colonel Low), 
Superintendent of Province Wellesley, and I could have 
wished to have here added his views on the subject, if only to 
shew both sides. But Colonel Low has not written any con- 
nected article on this question, what he says appearing, with 
many other matters, in a series of papers, to which I have 
already referred, entitled '^ The Origin and Progress of the 
British Colonies in the Straits of Malacca."^ Moreover, Colonel 

* Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. iii., page 599, and vol. 
iv., pages 2o, J 19, and 3(10. 
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Low^s statements are, as a rule, his own, not supported by- 
documents or the opinions of others, as in the case of Mr. 
Anderson^s paper. Colonel Low^ too, being then Superin- 
tendent of Province Wellesley, himself states that, from his 
action, he had incurred the dislike of the Kedah people, and it 
is possible that this fact may, to some extent, have biassed his 
mind. 

When Colonel Low^s paper appeared in the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago, Mr. J. R. Logan, the Editor, a man uni- 
versally respected in this Colony, and whose long residence, 
deep study, ability and independent posit i(m entitled him to 
speak on such a question as this, felt it necessary to attach to 
the paper the following note : — 

*' We have not deemed it proper to express our dissent from 
" some of the Author's views with respect to the rights and claims 
*' of the Malay Kings of Kedah ; but distant readers ought to know 
" that public opinion in Penang has always been strongly in favour 
" of them. In l82-i an elaborate work was compiled from official 
" records by Mr. Anderson, the Secretary to the Penang Grovern- 
'* ment, in proof of the right of the King to cede Penang and his 
*• claim upon us for assistance against tlie Siamese. The Governor 
" in Council concurred in Mr. Anderson's conclusions, and the 
** work was printed by their order." * 

And again, in Vol. iv. of the Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, page 2-3, appears the following : — 

" Colonel Low has sent us the following memorandum witli 
" reference to our note at the foot of the first part of this paper, 
'' Vol. III. p. 617. 

" Memorandum. — Mr. Anderson, the gentleman alluded to in 
" the note, was Secretary to the Penang Government. He advo- 
*' cated the independence of Kedah of the Siamese — which was a 
** political view of the case quite at variance with the views of the 
*' Supreme Government of India — and although the Local Govern - 
" ment of Penang did not prevent his publishing the pamphlet, 
*' supposing that he would not uphold the Raja of Kedah against 
^' his Liege Lord as it Avas admitted by the Supreme Government 
" that the Emperor of Siam was, yet when the Local Government 
" became aware of the side taken by Mr. Anderson, it instantly 
** directed him to suppress the pamphlet. That all the native 
" public of Penang were in favour of Kedah can excite no surpiise, 

* Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. iii., page G17. 
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" as the bulk of the people was composed of Malays and Chinese 
'^ whose feelings and interests were closely connected with Kcdah. 
*' Many of the Europeans, from motives of humanity, were doubt- 
*' less also in favour of Kcdah, but none of these cases can be 
" deemed as any evidence or proof of the political question in 
" either way, as to the ROja's claims or rights. 

" Fencing, 9th December, 1849. J. Low. 

*' We shall not enter into any controvers}'- with our esteemed 
** contributor. In saying tliat public opinion in Penang has 
" always been strongly in favour of the rights and claims of the 
" Malay King^s of Kcdali. we meant the opinion of the great 
** majority of the Europeans of Penang not connected with Govern- 
'' ment. Mucli has been said and Avritten on both sides of the 
" question, and ^ve saw with some ai)prehonsion the revival of the 
^' discussion in the pages of this Journal. Vie say nothing as to 
*' the relative value of Colonel Low's opinion and that of Mr. 
*' Anderson and tlie large number of European residents, past and 
" present, who, like ourselves, agree in Mr. Anderson's views. 
*' Whether or not the Local Government of 1824 concirrred in 
^' these views, mny be gathered from the following extracts from 
'' the report of the trial of Tunku MAno3[ED Said in the Court of 
" Judicature at Penang in 1810. 

" From the erhlcncc of Ihe Ifoit^hJe J. AY. Salmon!), Esq., Eetii- 
*^ dent CoancUlor <it PetunKj. 

*' Jlave you read tliis book in wliich tlie traiislaiioji of llie tieaty 
*' is })rinted, and wliicli l)ears on its title page to be ' by John 
'• .AndersOxV, of tlio JIoiKHirable East India Company's Civil Scr- 
^* vice, Penaiigv and to be printed at Prince of Wales' Islan'd 
" under Xha autlioriiy of Government by William Cox in the 
*• year 1824, and are the Government records therein correctly 
" cited ? 

*' I have read Mr. Anderson's work, but have not comi)ared it 
^* with the Government records, but I believe they are cited 
"' correctly. 

^' Do you know the book to have been printed under the autho- 
'* rity of Government ? 

*' I know that 100 coi)ies were printed by order of Government 
" and sent to the Court of Directors. 

^* Is the printed copy produced a true copy ? 

" I cannot say. 

** Mr. Balii ETCH RT.— Then we must prove it. 

" Edwai?d D'Oliveiro called ( preinousJy sworn on the 2(jth 
'' October.) 

"I was a printer employed in the Printing Office of the late 
*' William Cox ; the copy of Mr. Anderson's book produced was 
•' l)rinted by Mi*. Cox by order of the Government, 
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'' Mr. Balhetciiet. — I have already mentioned to your Lord- 
*' ship that the Government * recalled all copies of this book that 
" could be discovered ; that Mr. Anderson was obliged to give 
" his word of honour that he did not retain a copy, and that this 
" copy now produced and proved is from the library of Mr. James 
" Faiulie Carnegy of this island, a brother-in-law of Mr. Ander- 

" SON. 

*• From the Charge to the Jury hy the Honourable Sir WlLLlAM 
" NoRRis, Recorder. 

" Again, the prisoner's agents had dwelt at some length, and 
" with much feeling and eloquence, on the cruelties and oppres- 
" sions which had followed the Siamese invasion of Kcdah in 1821 ; 
^' and that they had not exaggerated matters was pretty evident 
" from the details in Mr. Anderson's book, which could scarcely 
'^ have been published, as it both purports and was proved to have 
'' been, under the authority of the Local Government of Penang, 
" within three years from that period, had not the appalling facts 
^' which it records been substantially true. — Ed." 

I have, however, made a few extracts from Colonel Low's 
paper, not so much with a view of throwing light on the 
Kcdah question, for that seems sufficiently clear, but because 
of occasional references to other States — Pcrak, Trengganu, 
Petani and Kelantan. Colonel Low, writing in July, 1848, 
makes the following remarks on the occupation of Penang by 
Captain Light in 1786 : — 

*' It is much to be regretted that the cession of this island had 
" not been obtained directly from the Siamese Court, which ap- 
'' pears to have been not indisposed to the measure at the time. 
" Siam was then waging war with Ava, and it had become an 
^' object of great importance for it to have ready means of pro- 
*' caring Euroj^ean arms and ammunition on its western coasts. 
'' But its Emperor could not brook that the British had acquired 
'* the island from the Lord of his vassal State of Kedah, and 
" accordingly resented the unauthorised alienation, which had been 
*• concealed from him, by threatening the Kaja with a full measure 
'' of his vengeance. 

" It was not long, however, before the consideration just noticed 
*' began to have its full and due weight, and as the island was in 
*' itself of no value to the Siamese King, he was apparently easily 
" pacified, the intention was dropped of punishing the Raja then, 
*' and the Kedahyans and Siamese were soon allowed to enter into 



" * By order of the higher authorities. The Governor, Mr. Fullebtok, held 
" the same opinion as Mr. Andkbson and urged that the Br^tidh Government 
*' should not hesitate to endcuvour to obtain tho restoration of Qur sMj to the 
" throne of his anoestord. — B©»'* 
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" a friendly intercourse with the settlers on that island, one which 
" has not been seriously interrupted up to the present day. 

" The then tenure, therefore, of Penang by the British rested upon 
'' the very flimsy foundation of recent occupation and it may now 
*' be considered as based on long occupancy alone — one, however, 
*' which, subsequently to the waived protest of the Siamese, has 
" never been questioned or disturbed by them, but on the contrary'- 
** has been formally recognized in the treaties betwixt the Court 
** of Bangkok and the British. 

" The treaties with the Kedah Enja were indeed null and void 
" from the very first, since the Kedah KAja, as a delegated ruler, 
" had no power to make them ; or at any rate to give away any 
*' portion of the territory of Kedah. Even had he been a ruler 
" both de facto and de jure, his expulsion from that country after- 
*' wards' by the Siamese would have had a similar effect, for he 
" could not have performed then those acts to which he was by 
'' treaty bound. A sort of tacit right, however, to hold possession 
" may have arisen from the Siamese having originally neglected 
** to strongly and sufficiently protest against it, and from their not 
*' having enforced the not very regular one, which they did make. 
*' This, liowever, would be a dangerous precedent on which to base 
" occupations of territory. 

" The treaty of Bangkok treats Kedah as one of the Siamese 
** Provinces. Hence there can be no independent Krija there, and 
" consequently no one who is entitled to the sum formerly payable 
" to the self-styled independent Kedah Eajas, by virtue of the 
** treaty made by Sir George Leith before noticed. The Siamese 
*' Emperor could not claim it on the plea that he is the ruler de 
^* jure of Kedah, without directly admitting that the liaja who 
*' ceded Penang was a ruler in his own right, and so nullifying 
'* such a claim. If this sum is now, therefore, to be paid, it can 
" only be as a gift. But it is one which cannot benefit the reci- 
" pient, unless by helping to conciliate the Emperor, for it must, 
" as it now does, find its way into his coffers. But although osten- 
" sibly paid under this aspect of the case, and quite irrespective 
" of political views, and merely in consideration of the fact that 
" the possession of Penang was obtained from a Raja of Kedah, — 
*' still from its being j^aid to a Siamese Officer or Governor of 
" Kedah, and immediately afterwards from its being paid over by 
" him to Siam, it has too much the appearance of being a rent or 
" tribute. All this seems to be anomalous in politics, and had 
*^ better, perhaps, be at once got rid of by a commutation, but 
** securing at the same time the office of Governor as at present, 
*^ on his duly preserving his allegiance to Siam, to the legitimate 
*^ nearest descendant of the Raja who ceded Penang, or to Siam 
'* itself. We may, however, be pretty sure that, unless this be 



" done, tlio payment will be perpetuated, dinoe for its sake the 
'* Siamese Government will, for so long as any of the descendants 
*' of the liaja just noticed remain, place one of them as Governor 
'' over Kedah, or at least, as now has been done, the central por- 
" tion of it. There is, it may be added, no scarcity of scions of the 
'' stock of the Raja of Kedah. 

'' The original intention in securing Penang was purely of a 
" general commercial nature, and for the purpose of erecting docks 
" and building ships, and to be a naval dep6t — and to this agricul- 
" tural and other objects were mere adjuncts. It became one in 
" the chain of trading colonies with which the British have since 
'' girded the world." 

I extract the following to shew that, in 1848, though a 
strong partizan of Siam, Colonel Low writes Trenggdnu and 
Kelantan as ^^ Independent/' though I believe that at that 
time both these States sent the ^^ Bunga Mas " to Siam, while 
Petani is called '' Dependent on Siam": — 

^' The population of the Peninsula, excluding the British posses- 
'' sions, may probably stand thus at the utmost : — 
" Independent. 
" Johor and its dependencies ) .^ ^^^ 

" and Pahang, j "* '" ' 



Trcngganu, 
Kelantan, 
Perak, 
'' Selangor, 
'' Dependent on Siam : — 
'' Pctani, 
"Kedah, 



30,000 
. 40,000 
. 25,000 
. 3,000 

. 50,000 
. 25,000 

213,000 " 



Immediately afterwards, he tells how Petani became depend- 
ent : — 

" About this time ( July, 1786 ) the Siamese over-ran the 
'' Petani countiy which had refused to pay the usual homage. The 
" population of this country amounted then to about 115,000, but 
*' it was easily reduced to its former state of submission. Hajis 
" abounded in it, as they now do, and it is well known that this 
'* class of Malays, both from bigotry and religious pride, are ever 
" ready to foment rebellions. They gain little indeed by the Haji 
*• beyond these two cpialifications." 

I quote the following paragraph on the terms of the occupa- 
tion of Penang to shew that Colonel Low calls the question 
of affording assistance to K^dah a "new subject" (in Decern- 



—so- 
ber, 1789), and this, I think, either shews bias or an insuffi- 
cient acquaintance with the real facts : — 

''The EajaofKedah insisted [December, 1789] that Captain Light 
" had, several years before and previous to the cession, promised to 
" assist him if distressed in his expected troubles with both the Bur- 
" mese and Siamese. It appears that although such promise had not 
" been actually made by that officer in positive terms, still that, hy 
" evading in general terms any direct reply, he had left the Kaja 
'* to entertain hopes that he would perhaps gain his object. But 
*' it seems also clear that this new subject was then mooted by the 
*' Raja, as he had hopes otherwise of obtaining the aid of some less 
" scrupulous power than the British, for enabling him to set the 
" Siamese at defiance. In this frame of mind he had made secret 
'' overtures to the French at Pondicherry and to the Dutch. It 
'* does not appear that the former shewed any great alacrity in 
" meeting the Raja's views, but the Dutch entertained them with 
" avidity, received the Raja's letters with great pomp, and doubt- 
*' less hoped, by a grand stroke of policy, to exclude the British for 
" ever from the Straits, and this at the very time too when the 
" hoisting of a signal of aid, if not of approbation merely, by the 
'' latter would have raised every Malayan arm throughout the 
'* Archipelago against Dutch rule and influence. A Dutch frigate 
'' was despatched to Kedah, and two other crnizers were anchored 
'' off Penang harbour and interfered with the traders to that port. 
" The Raja of Kcdah now laid an embargo on rice and other sup- 
'' plies usually carried to Penang." 

Here follows an extract to shew the nature of the relations 
between the Siamese and the British Authorities in Penang: — 

*' In 1792 the Raja, notwithstanding all past experience, gave 
" umbrage to Siam by aiding or at least countenancing an attack 
'' made on the Siamese provinces of Dalung and Senggora by 400 
" Hajis and 3,000 Pctani men, who, however, were cut up by the 
** Siamese troops. The Raja saved himself by timely concessions. 
" The Siamese Court, in order to try the temper of the British 
*' Chief at Penang, sent an embassy to him requiring, if not de- 
'* manding, the aid of two vessels loaded with rice to be used in 
" their war with the Burmese. The request was met with a 
*^ present of some iron and nails ! " 

I have already referred to the following passage : — 

*' 25th February, 1793. — The Home Government at last sent 
** out the ultimatum that no offensive and defensive alliance 
" should he made ivith the Bdja oj Kedah. Captain Lionr died 
** about the latter part of this year. 

" Although the rather implicit credence which he gave at first 
" to the Raja's assertion of his independence of Siam, might have 
*' led to more serious consequences than it did, still it would 
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" appear that he was a man of sound sense, probity and judg- 
*' ment — active, practical, and moderate — that certainly reprehen- 
'* sible credence, however, secured to the British merchant and to the 
" world the port of Penang, the most eligible one at this extre- 
*' mity of the straits/' 

I give two extracts regarding the acquisition of Province 
Wellesley : — 

*' 15th July, 1800. At this period, Sir George Leitii, without 
'^ any lengthened negotiations, purchased from the new l?aja of 
" Kcdah for the sum of two thousand Spanish dollars, that tract 
'' of land on the Peninsula opposite to and outflanking Penang, 
" which has since been called Province Wellesley." 

'' The new treaty which was entered into with the Eaja em- 
*' braced the same ai*ticles as those which were contained in the 
" preceding treaties, and the Raja was to receive ten thousand 
** dollars per annum so long as he was de facto the ruler of KMah. 
" This treaty was superseded by the treaty of Bangkok and by the 
" Raja's losing his government. But his son now receives it, 
'^ although he is a mere Governor appointed by the Court of 
" Bangkok over a fourth part of the Kedah country." 

Colonel Low thus recounts one attack on Perak : — 

" 1813. The Siamese obliged the Raja of Kcdah in this year 
" to attack the State of Perak, which then, as it now does, bounded 
" Province Wellesley on the South. This was an unprincipled 
'' and unprovoked aggression. The Kcdah forces evacuated tlie 
'' country soon after, but not before they had inflicted on it the 
'^ miseries of demibarbarian warfare. 

" 25th February, 1814. The Governor- General dei3recated the 
" undesirable consequences likely to result from the extension of 
'' Siamese power to the vicinity of Malacca, but as the invading 
*' force had retreated, no mediation as contemplated became neces- 
^' sary. Yet the Kcdah Raja, before his invasion of Perak, had 
" received from the Penang Government one hundred muskets 
" and twenty barrels of gunpowder, and probably on some false 
" plea, for the independence of Perak had all along been desidera- 
" ted. The Perak Raja, quite unaware of the aid thus untowardly 
" given to his enemy, addressed a letter to the chief authority at 
'* Penang, which exhibited the profound ignorance which has ever 
*' characterised the rulers of that petty State. He only asked for 
" two ships of war and two thousand troops, one half of these last 
'* to be Europeans ( one hundred being perhaps the utmost 
** strength of the latter at the time in the island). * I am,' wrote 
" this potentate over twenty thousand subjects, * he who holds the 
*' * royal sword and the dragon betel stand and the shell which 
" * came out of the sea which flow^ed from the hill of S'Gantang,' 
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" He offered at the same time the Binding islands to the British 
'* for nothing, and the monopoly of all the tin and rattans in Perah 
^^ for the yearly sum of two thousand dollars, also elephants in 
*' exchange for gunpowder, at the rate of sixty dollai^s for each of 
" the height of six feet, and six hundred to nine hundred dollars 
*' for those of the largest size. These requests and offers were not 
" attended to, although some of them were very advantageous. 
" But the Supreme G-ovemment afterwards sanctioned the occupa- 
*' tion of the Binding islands. This, however, never took place." 

Again, another instance of the style in which the Siamese 
carried on their correspondence with British Officers : — 

*' 12th Novemher, 1821. The warniftg hefore noticed was true, 
" for, in the November following it, the HAja of Ligor burst into 
" Kodah at the head of a force of seven thousand men. The small 
** brick fort at the enhance of Kedah river fell after a feeble 
" defence on the 18th, and the Kaja, without trying to defend it, 
" fled precipitately on an elephant to the coast opposite to Penang. 
" The Governor deputed Mr. Ceackoft to offer him an asj^lum in 
*^ Penang, but under the express stipulation, that neither he nor 
'* any of his followers should intrigue or commit any political act 
'' without the approval of the British Government. The Eaja 
" established himself under these conditions in Penang, and for 
*' upwards of twenty years afterwards strenuously and systemati- 
*• cally acted in direct opposition to them. 

** The Raja, it is said, escaped the hot pursuit of the Siamese by 
*' scattering rupees from his elephant in his route, which helped to 
*' delay the soldiers. 

" The HAja of Ligor now addressed a letter to Mr. Phillips 
*' describing the refractoiy conduct of the ex-Kcdah Haja,* and 
'' stating that the Emperor would appoint a Siamese officer to be 
'• its Governor, and then, in somewhat of the Celestial fashion, he 
*' set forth that a large force would be sent to attack any country 
'* which should protect the ex-Governor and carry him off. ' Let 
" ' my friend the Governor of Penang if he goes there secure him 
" ' and deliver him, so that his head may be brought up. Should 
'' ^ this be refused, be it known that I am at Kedah with a large 
" ' force, and near to Penang, and that friendly relations will be 
'^ * broken and commercial intercourse will cease.' He at the 
'' same time invites the Governor of Penang to visit him at Kedah 
** to entfT into amicable relations. This vaunting letter, which 

** * He was never styled Eaja by the Court of Bangkok, but 
" Chow Pangiran, or Lord, the title which the Emperor conferred 
** upon him when he went to the capital to solicit the Government 
" of Kedah. The Malays, following their own custom, called him 
" Raja." [This note is by Colonel Low.] 



^* supreme ignorance olone could have dictated, and which looked 
" like a close approach to a declaration of war, only that it was 
" not official and was the exhibition of anger in a mere provincial 
*' chief unauthorised by his Emperor, was calmly replied to. The 
" Raja of Ligor was told that the British Government was not 
" accustomed to deny the rights of hospitality to an ally or friend, 
" and that confident in its own strength and power, it was not in 
'' the habit of receiving, or of using in its correspondence with 
** neighbouring States, any unavailing threats and expressions. 

'' January, 1822. The uncle of the ex-Raja, who was a tool in 
" the hands of the Ligorian, wrote to the Governor to have paid 
" to him the rent as he called it, which the English had to pay for 
** Penang. To back this demand, the Ligorian recognised this 
** Chief as Governor of Kedah, although he had just before 
" declared that a Siamese should be placed over Kedah. As the 
" Siamese Emperor had never openly protested against the British 
*^ occupancy of Penang, he committed a palpable political bhmder 
" in not maintaining the annual payment to the ruler de facto of 
*' that country. It is of small consequence how this money is paid, 
" for any how, if demanded, it finds its way into the Siamese 
'* treasury. But it would have been extremely beneficial had the 
*' negotiators at Bangkok induced the Siamese at once to accept 
** a sum of money in lieu of all further demands. At present the 
** payment looks too much like rent or tribute.'* 

The following extract is not in accord with one already 
quoted, but Colonel Low gives no authorities for his conclu- 
sions. As a matter of fact, Kelantan is an important State, 
probably the most populous, as regards Malays, of any in the 
Peninsula, and denies the authority of Siam to interfere in the 
Government : — 

" July, 1822. The Raja of Kelantan, a small State on the East 
** Coast of the Peninsula, wrote to the Governor of Penang offering 
" to give up that country to the British upon his being allowed 
" one-half of the revenues. He would have made a good bargain, 
** and the British a bad one, had the proposal been entertained — 
*' for being then under Siam, it would have relieved him from 
" vassalage, and placed more revenue at his disposal than perhaps 
" he could else have had the power to retain." 

The following refers to the British-Siamese Treaty of 1826, 
to which I shall have occasion to refer later : — 

" 1826. Captain Buenet, Envoy of the Governor-General, con- 
" eluded with the Siamese Court the Treaty of Bangkok, on the 
** 20th June, 1826. This was chiefly of a commercial nature, but the 



** Court would not listen to any overtures for the return of the 
" ex-Eaja of Kedah to that country. The right, however, of the 
" British to possess Penang, founded on occupation, was unequi- 
** vocally and fully recognised in this treaty.* 

" It does not appear that the commercial compacts contained 
** in this treaty have been all adhered to by the Siamese — so at 
^* least we might infer from the frequent complaints of British 
** merchants at Bangkok — and it is believed that the Americans 
" have^ without difficulty, obtained a much better treaty, owing to 
" their being unshackled in the East by any political or other 
" considerations, beyond mercantile ones." 

Colonel Low thus alludes to the last attempt of the Siamese 
in Perak : — 

" About September, 1826, it was found that the Siamese had 
" introduced troops into the State of Perak, on tlie plea that the 
'^ Eaja desired them, which, if true, would have been sufficient, 
" but the Eaja, after much difficulty, got a letter conveyed to the 
*' Governor at Penang acquainting him that the Siamese had 
** arrived without his consent, and at the instigation of some fac- 
'* tious chiefs, and that he had been deprived of all power. As this 
"conduct of the Ligor Kaja contravened the 14th article of the 
*' Treaty of Bangkok, the Grovernor despatched an officer, | in cliarge 
** of a party of Sepoys and with a Bombay H. C. Cruizer at his 
" command, to free Perak from Siamese interference. This officer 
'* had also the powers of an envoy. 

'' The objects proposed were fully attained. The Siamese force 
" forthwith evacuated their position on the bank of the river, and 
'^ the Raja dismissed those who had intrigued with the Siamese, 
'' and formed a steady Government. He was then told by the 
" Envoy, acting on his instructions, that he might rely in future 
*' on the aid of the British in expelling any Siamese who might, 
" without his permission, proceed to Perak, and for resisting any 
^* interference not sought for by him with his Government. These 
" measures secured the independence of Perak. 

" The Eaja wanted to see the English flag hoisted in Perak, and 
*' he proffered a written deed ceding to them the island of Pangkor 
*•' off the mouth of the river, but neither of these offers was 
" accepted by the British Government." 

" * Art. loth. But as the Siamese right to possess Kedah is also 
*' clearly admitted in that document by the British Government, 
'' it follows that all Treaties made by the latter with the Eaja of 
*' Kedah are null and void, if they were not virtually so long 
*' before." [This note is by Colonel Low.] 

j- Colonel Low himself, 
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Here follow two references to Colonel Low"s own action in 
the struggle between Siamese and Malays in the Peninsula ; — 

" He likewise spread a report that he would make a descent on 
*^ Province Wellesley and * retaliate for the obstacles which the 
" * Superintendent there had throicn in the ivaj/ of the Malays, join- 
" * ing the standard of the Prophet's servants. ' " 

" About seven thousand arms of different kinds were at this 
^' time seized in the Province by its Superintendent, and cast into 
" the sea, but as its sallient population of Malays was about fifteen 
'' thousand, and such arms were easily manufactured, this measure 
^' had scarcely any perceptible effect in checking the preparations 
^' for war. 

*' Six years of peace in Kedah and of apparent return to their 
" allegiance in the Malays of that country who had sworn fidelity 
" to the Siamese on the Koran, had seduced the Siamese Governor 
" into a fatal confidence. He had thought that his three hundred 
" Siamese soldiers and these Malays could easily have repelled 
" any attack." 

I here give an extract recounting the re-capture and subse- 
quent loss of Kedah by the Malays in 1838 : — 

" It had, however, the intended effect, for the Malays abandoned 
" the fort to the Siamese part of the garrison which, thus weaken- 
'' ed, retreated towards the North. These Malays then joined the 
'* invaders, who took quiet possession. Ten days after the fall of 
" the fort the Malays got hold of Perlis and Trang, provinces 
" further to the North. The Malayan force, when first concentra- 
" ted, consisted of 7,000 men, 2,000 at least having been drawn 
" from Province Wellesley. Of these, 800 were employed carry- 
" ing stores. This body was then split up into detachments and 
'' dispersed to guard all outlets to the country. Some Petani sol- 
" diers and others joined this force for a short while, swelling it to 
" 10,000 men. The Malayan chiefs believed that their army must 
^' have intimidated the Siamese, and that the Emperor would be 
*' induced, by a new promise of tribute by them, to restore the 
^' ex-Eaja, and yet, at the same time, they adopted the very course 
*' which was most likely to thwart any negotiatioti with that view, 
*' the exciting of Petani to rebellion. They now tried to negoti- 
*' ate through the Eaja of Senggora, who pretended a wish to serve 
*' the Malays, in order that he might gain time to prepare against 
*' a meditated attack by them on himself, should he not further 
** their policy. The negotiation of course failed, and the outer 
" districts of Senggora were attacked some time subsequently by 
" the Malayan troops, and after a very short and partial occupa- 
^' tion were evacuated, but not before they had sustained much 
^' mischief. They also attacked the Siamese district on the same 
'* East coast of Peninsula, called Channa ; sacking and plundering 



*' villages, and Buddhist temples. The images which they found 
" in these were chiefly made of tin, the priests having secured 
** the more valuable ones before they fled. A party of the insur- 
" gents then arrived at Kota Bharu, and finally at the embouchure 
'* of the Petani river, where they had hoped to procure boats to 
'^ carry them to the assault of the town of Senggora, the popula- 
" tion of which consisted principally of Chinese. In this hope 
" they were disappointed. The second Malayan column under 
** Mahomed Taib reached the above town and invested it a good 
*' way off on the land side, but had not the means of doing so on 
" the sea face. They had here passed nearly three months in a 
** state of inaction, when the Senggoreans marched against them 
" with a force of five hundred Chinese and two thousand Siamese 
" and Malays. The invaders were worsted with considerable loss, 
" and compelled, under Tunku Mahomed Saad, T. Abdullah, T. 
" Mahomed Sunnawi and T. Mahomed Taib Putih, to retreat to 
'' Kedah.*' 

The paper concludes with this note by Mr. J. R. Logan : — 
" To prevent distant readers being misled by Colonel Low's 
y present strong opinions on the subject of the Siamese and Malay 
claims to Kedah, we beg to refer to our note at the bottom of 
" p. 25, and to repeat that 'the opinion of the great majority of 
** ' Europeans of Penang not connected with Government ' has 
" always been as strongly in favour of the Malays as that of 
*• Colonel Low has latterly been hostile to them and favourable to 
** the Siamese. We may add, that we have taken some pains to 
*' make ourselves acquainted with the facts, and that we regret 
" our esteemed contributor should have abandoned the more 
** unprejudiced views which he formerly entertained." 



Briefly, we may gather from the foregoing, that the weight 
of evidence shews that, a century ago, Kedah was indepen- 
dent of Siam ( though Colonel Low denied the indepen- 
dence), and that, a century ago, the Indian Government 
received the island of Penang and the territory of Province 
Wellesley from the Sultan or Efija of Kedah. In 1821, Siam 
attacked and conquered Kedah, and in 1826 contracted with 
the British Government a treaty, known as the Treaty of 
Bangkok, confirming to the British Government its rights over 
Penang and Province Wellesley. 
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A subsequent treaty (1869), which will be found in the 
appendix, rectified the boundaries of this territory, and it is 
stated that this treaty took the place of one concluded in 1868 
between the Governor of the Straits Settlements (Sir H. Ord) 
and the Raja of Kedah, on the ground that the Raja of Kedah 
had no power to negotiate in a matter of this kind. 

It has always, so far, been the custom for the Governors of the 
Str-aits Settlements and the Lieutenant-Governors of Penang to 
conduct their relations direct with the Raja of Kedah, but within 
recent years the Siamese Consul at Penang has gradually come 
to be used as a medium of communication between the Penang 
Authorities and the Kedah Authorities. A new appointment, 
at least one which has but lately come under the knowledge 
of Government, is that of a Siamese Commissioner of the 
Western Provinces, i, e,, Rendang, Junk Ceylon, Perlis, 
Kedah, &c. Until within the last ten years this Siamese 
Official interfered not at all, or but very occasionally, in the 
affairs of Kedah. 

Since the death of Yam Tuan^ Ahmed bin Sultan Zein 
Alrashid, Sultan of Kedah, the administration of Kedah affairs 
has been in the hands of the officials at Bangkok. It was only 
after a long period of delay that the late Sultanas son was 
chosen to succeed his father, with two uncles, Tunku dia 
Udin and Tunku Yakub, as joint-Regents until the youth should 
have come to years of discretion, or had gained sufficient 
experience to enable him to rule without their aid. 

The young Sultan of KSdah died, however, last September, 
and the brothers, his uncles, have ever since spent nearly all 
their time at Bangkok, each endeavouring to procure his 
election to the Chief Authority in KSdah. 

Meanwhile, the people live in a state of constant uncertainty 
and intrigue, the simplest matters are referred to Bangkok for 
decision, and the threat of making complaint to the Siamese 

** Contracted from " Yang di Pertuan '' an expression used to 
designate the highest authority in a Malay State when that autho- 
rity is a Sultan. 
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carries far more weight than a just cause. 

It is said the last Sultanas younger brother will be elected 
Yang di Pertuan, and that seems likely enough^ but the choice 
matters little, for he, too, will be under the control of his uncles, 
who, each jealous of the other^s power and popularity, will 
seek to procure the favour of the Bangkok Court by the one 
powerful persuasive — bribery. 

This is the means by which lucrative posts are secured, 
causes gained, revenge accomplished in all the dominions of 
Siam, and, as in China, to procure the means to bribe, the 
working population must be squeezed. 

The Governor of a Siamese Province obtains his Government 
by bribery : he is bribed to bestow the principal offices in his 
patronage : the holders of these again sell the subordinate posts, 
and so on down to the most insignificant servant in the Govern- 
ment employ : — each obtaining from those below him the 
means with which he bribes his superior, and thus the non- 
official population pays, besides the taxes and imposts demanded 
for the general purposes of Government, the whole scries of 
'^ squeezes^^ which go to fill the pockets of the officials. 

Though Mr. AndersoxN and Col. Low diff'ered about Kedah, 
they agreed that Trengganu and Kelantan were independent of 
Siam, and Col. Low states that about 1786 the Siamese over- 
ran Petani, so, if that is correct, we may suppose that, up to 
that time (and I think later) Petani was also independent. 

Perak, we find, was over-run by the Siamese on the same 
pretext as that given for the conquest of Petani, viz., that the 
chief had neglected to forward to Bangkok the ^^ golden 
flower.^^ But the British interfered, and the Siamese with- 
drew from Perak, and a treaty was concluded by which they 
were altogether excluded from Perak,"^ the Sultan's indepen- 
dence being guaranteed ; and yet, strange to say, in the Bang- 
kok Treaty,^ concluded four months before, it was provided 
that the Sultan or R&ja of P^rak could, if he wished, send the 

* See Appendix, 



Tliis is an error owiug to a niirf-pidut at pag^ 
709, A^ol. viii., of HehtisliiIt's Treaties, wlierL-- 
ill Article X. of tbo Treab oi Baugkuk, 1^2(3, 
" Patam ' appears, instead oi " Petani." 



Bunga Mas (golden flower) to the Rftja of Ligor — the Siamese 
Officer who specially interested himself in the Malay States. 

The Chiefs of Perak allege that the Siamese (or PStftni Malays 
over whom the Siamese claim sovereignty) have, in the course 
of the last 40 or 50 years, crossed the northern borders of 
Perak, and occupied a very large area of Perak territory, and 
in 1874 the Sultan of Perak asked the British Government to 
assist him in obtaining the restoration of this tract of country. 

I will now turn to the Eastern States — Petani, Olantan and 
Trengganu — over the first of which, I believe, the Siamese now 
claim right of administration, and over the two last a sort of un- 
defined suzerainty, born of the practice, which still obtains in 
Kelantan and Trengganu, of sending the Bunga Mas to Siam. 

In the Treaty of Bangkok, dated June, 1826, are three 
clauses concerning the Malay States,^ those are articles X., 
XII. and XIII., a reference to these clauses will show (Art. X) 
an enumeration of the English and Siamese countries respec- 
tively. In the list of Siamese countries neither PetS-ni, Ke- 
lantan, nor Trengganu is mentioned, though the sentence 
closes with the words ^^ and other Siamese provinces.^^ But 
Art. XII. specially exempts the States of Kelantan and Treng- 
ganu, and it is difficult to understand why, when SSnggora, 
Junk Ceylon and K^dah were named, Petani, if then an un- 
doubtedly Siamese State, should have been omitted. 

After the conclusion of this treaty of 1 826, matters appear 
to have remained quiet for a number of years, Siamese and 
British being engaged in the administration of their undis- 
puted possessions, without raising, or giving cause to raise, 
questions of national rights over independent countries ; and 
during this time the clauses of the treaty regarding Kelantan 
and Trengganu appear to have been outwardly observed, 
though, from what occurred in 1862 it may be.supposed that 
Siam had, while seeking and obtaining ( as for some time was 
the case with Perak ) the transmission to Bangkok of the 
Bunga Mas, sought to impress upon the minds of the 

* See Appendix. 



Rulers of KSlantan and TrSnggftnu that this present consti- 
tuted an admission of dependence on Siam. 

Whatever may have passed between the Chiefs of these States 
and Siamese officials, to British Officers, the Raja of Kelantan 
and the Sultan of Treugganu have always maintained their 
independence of Siam. 

In 1856 another treaty"*^ was concluded with Siam, con- 
firming Article XII. above-mentioned, but in some measure 
abrogating Article X. Between 1826 and 1860, no question 
touching the independence of the Sultan of Trengganu, the Raja 
of Kelantan and the Raja of Petani was, as far as I can ascertain, 
ever raised by the Siamese. During that time, the British 
Authorities in the Straits had frequent correspondence with 
these States, at least with Trengganu and Kelantan, and in 
1850 the Sultan of the former State sent an Embassy to Java 
without any reference to the Court of Bangkok. 

In 1857, the Bendahara of Pahang, a State lying to the north- 
ward of Johor and between Johor and Trengganu, died, and 
a dispute arose as to his successor. One of the claimants, 
named Inche Wan Ahmed (the present Bendahara of 
Pahang) worsted at the outset, left Pahang for a district named 
Kemaman in the State of Trengganu. 

From this place he fitted out expeditions against his suc- 
cessful rival, and the then Governor of the Straits Settlements 
( Mr. Blundell ), in the interests of British Subjects, and to 
preserve the peace of the Peninsula, repeatedly desired Inche 
Wan Ahmed to desist from his attacks on Pahang, and also 
strongly remonstrated with the Sultan of Trengganu, who was 
supposed to be giving sympathy and assistance to Inche Wan 
Ahmed. This went on till 1861 when the ex-Sultan of Lingga, 
a Dutch dependency, joined Inche Wan Ahmed in Trengganu 
Territory and was stated to be giving his support to Inche 
Wan Ahmed to enable him to fit out another expedition 
against Pahang. 

* See Appendix. 
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in this year, 1861, the Sultan of Trengganu visited Singa- 
pore, and complained to the Governor that it was reported the 
Siamese intended to depose him by force. On the receipt of 
further information to the same tenor, the Grovernor of the 
Straits protested, through H. M/s Consul at Bangkok, against 
any Siamese interference in Trengganu, pointing out that such 
action would constitute an infraction of the treaty. 

On receipt of the Grovernor^s remonstrance the King of 
Siam denied the rumour and matters remained quiet for some 
months. 

The first King of Siam meanwhile married the sister of the 
ex-Sultan of Lingga, and in 1862 sent word to the Sultan of 
Trengganu to prepare to receive the ex-Sultan, then living in 
Bangkok. At the same time the ex-Sultan was sent to 
Trengganu, and to the same place went Inche Wan Ahmed, 
who had been for some time living in Kelantan. 

The Governor of the Straits Settlements (Colonel, now 
General, Sir Orfeur Cavenagh), seeing in this meeting the 
prospect of further troubles in Pahang, sent letters to the Sul- 
tan of Trengganu desiring his Plighness to send the ex- Sultan 
of Lingga back to Bangkok. 

The Sultan did not, however, do as he was desired, and after 
a good deal of correspondence, two vessel s-of- war visited Treng- 
ganu, with a Civil Officer bearing the ultimatum from the 
Governor to the Sultan. As the Governor's request was not 
complied with the Sultan of Trengganu's fort was shelled by 
the British vessels. 

The Siamese Government, which, in reply to the representa- 
tion of General Cavenagh, had promised to remove the ex- 
Sultan from Trengganu, did not carry out its engagement till 
March, 1863, and that only after the strong action described. 

The measures taken by Governor Cavenagh were justified 
in the following papers which were printed in October, 1863. 
The first is a narrative of events, while the two letters to H. 
M.'s Consul at Bangkok maintain the treaty independence of 
the States of Trengganu and Kelantan. 
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The Court of Bangkok does not appear to hare made any 
effort, through the British Consul or otherwise, to disprove or 
deny Governor Cavenagh's statements or conclusions, and it 
would, therefore, appear that the complete independence of 
Tr^ngganu and Kelautan must be accepted both by the Court 
of Bangkok and by the British Government. 

I know no proofs to shew that Petani is on any different 
footing, but I am aware that, in the case of this State, the Sia- 
mese have assumed a control of details of administration not 
attempted in Trengganu or Kelantan. 
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Naeiiative of the Proceedings of the Steaits Govebnment, 

WITH REGARD TO THE EeCENT OPERATIONS ON THE EaST CoAST 

OF THE Malay Peninsula, by Governor Catenagh. 



Trengganu is an independent Principality, situated on the East 
^ , , ^ ^ „, .. Coast of the Malay Peninsula, the 

Despatch from Governor, Straits ..^ , f« i • i - cj . 

Settlements, No. 205, dated i6tii No- Kuler ot which, as IS olteu customary 
vember, 1861. y^[^}^ ^g^li Oriental states, despatches 

a periodical Embassy with presents to his powerful neighbour, the 
King of Siam, but he has never acknowledged obedience to the lat- 
ter, and has always refused to do him personal homage. 

2. When the treaty of 1826 was concluded between Great Bri- 
tain and 8iam, the independence of Trengganu and the adjoining 
State of Kelantan was mutually guaranteed by Article 12. This 
Article is still in force, having been confirmed by the treaty of 
1856, whilst Article 10, which specially referred to the Countries 
and Provinces under the authority of Siam, was, by the same en- 
gagement, in a great measure abrogated. 

3. Even as far back as 1785, the Sultan of Trengganu has been 

in direct communication with the 
Vide Correspondence with the Gov- British Authorities in the straits, 

ernor of Penang, 1786, 1787, and j , . . ' 

1792. and has, on one or two occasions, 

Despatch from Goyernor, Straits actuallv solioifprl t"hpir flirl fn onn 
Settlements, No. 174, dated 3l8t De- f^^^f^J SOllCltea tn^ir aiQ tO eua- 

cember, 1847. blo him to rosist the Siamese when 

mza?;.,&. ^"- ''' dated 11th ja- threatened with attack ; he has, at 

Do.' do., No. 18, dated 9th July, all times, been recognised as an in- 

Do. do., No. 32, dated 13th octo- dependent Chief and neither in 

^^V^^Ia jcr. ^^ .i«f^^ iifv, r^ 1^^^> when he despatched an 

Do. do., ISO. 68, dated 11th De- -ni i . t -ii .i 

cember, 1851. Jimbassy to Java, with the view 

Despatch from Resident Councillor, of cultivatino' friprifllv rp1flfinn« 
Singapore, No. 124, dated 4th October, . , cuinvauug inenaiy reiaiions 

1851. With the Dutch, nor in 1851, when 

i9S:-dard?Xjune^^^^^^^^^^ his treatment of some Britsh sub- 

jects became the matter of inves- 
tigation, were any pretensions to exercise the slightest control over 
his proceedings, or to interfere in his behalf, advanced by the 
Siamese Court. 

4. The country of Pahang, the boundary of which is conter- 
minous with that of Trengganu, was originally a Province of Johor, 
governed by one of the great hereditary Chiefs ; on the disruption 
of the ancient Empire, the several Chiefs in charge of Provinces 
asserted their independence, and Pahang has continued to be ruled 
by the descendants of the last Q-overnor, styled the Bendahara ; as 
Great Britain, from ber power in the Straits, gradually assumed 
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the position of the old Sultans, the neighbouring Chiefs naturally 
looked upon the British Government as the paramount authority, 
and, although not bound by any treaty obligations, the Bendahara 
of Pahang has always courted the friendship, and solicited the coun- 
tenance and advice, of the Governor of the Straits Settlements. 

5. In October, 1857, the Bendahara of Pahang died, leaving 

two sons, of whom the elder succeeded 
Despatch from Governor, straits to the Sovereignty, the youuffer, Inche 

Settlements, No. 13, dated 25th ^^ . * i • . , • "^ • i • 

jamiary, 1858. W AN Ahmed,* having, it IS said, previous- 

Ko%?;S^r/XSa^rci:?8?l"'' ]y fled the country, to escape the puu- 

ishment due to the crime of having had 
connection with one of his father's wives, of w^hich he had been 
accused. Subsequently, Inche Wan Ahmed laid claim to the 
Districts of Kuantan and Endau, and his claim having been denied, 
organised a force within the territories of the Sultan of Trcngganu, 
by whom he was generally supposed to be supported, and proceeded 
to attack his brother's Government. 

6. Hostilities were carried on for a long period with varied 
success on both sides. Inche Wan Ahmed, when repulsed. 

Despatch from Governor, Straits invariably taking ref ugo in Kemaman, 
Seuiements, No. 32, dated 2nd a Proviuco of Trcnggauu, adjoining 

Do. 'do., No. 50, dated 10th May, Pahang, where he re-collected his 
'"do. do., No. 56, dated 26th May, followers, and after obtaining supplies 
1858. of arms and ammunition, made 

arrangements for fresh incursions. Eventually, owing to the dis- 
turbed state of Pahang, consequent on these continued aggressions, 
our trade with the Eastern coast of the Peninsula became seriously 
interrupted, and the prevailing tranquility amongst the other Ma- 
lay States became endangered, hence, in May, 1858 (a previous at- 
tempt made in March having proved unsuccessful, owing to the 
violence of the monsoon), the then Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, Mr. Blundell, visited Pahang and Trengganu in the 
Government Steamer HoogUy, accompanied by H. M. Ship Mger; 
as Inche Wan Ahmed had, however, in the meanwhile experienced 
a complete defeat, all necessity for any action on Mr. Blundell's 
part had ceased, and he merely warned the Sultan of Trengganu 
against the , evil consequences likely to ensue in the event of his 
failing to attend to the remonstrances of the British Government, 
and attempting to interfere in the affairs of the neighbouring 
country. 

7. In September, 1858, information having been received that 
r».a«o* %, r n. o* .. Inche Wan Ahmed, notwithstanding 

Despatch from Governor, Straits ,, . ixi* i.j • 

Settlements, No. 116, dated 13th the warning SO lately given, had again 
September, 1868. \^QQn allowed to commence collecting 

* The present Bendahara of Pahang.— P. A. S. 



a force at KSmdman, for the purpose of invadiiag Pahang, upon a 
representation from the Chamber of Commerce at Singapore, the 
Steamer Hooghly was despatched to the scene of operations, with 
orders to compel Inche Wan Ahmed, by force, if necessary, to aban- 
don his intention, and take up his residence either at Trengganu or 
Singapore, the Sultan of Trengganu was also reminded of the res- 
ponsibility he would incur bj permitting a continuance of unpro- 
voked attacks upon a friendly country. 

8. After this admonition^ for some time the Sultan refrained 

from granting any support to Inche 

Despatch from Governor, Straits Set- Wan AhMED, and the COUUtry of 
tlements, No. 85, dated 23rcl May, 1861. Vahano- whioli liarl siifFfTAd fyTV»n.tlv 

Do. do.. No. 86, dated 3rd June, -f aiiang, wnicn nau sunereu greatiy 
1861. irom the previous dissensions, was, 

Do. from Supreme Government, No. i!^„ „ „rl.n« «l]^T^r«^l «^r>^«-n. T« 

39U, dated 18th July, 1861. ^ov a whilc, ailowed repose. In 

^^- 5'^'?no^i^^®'??^!x-^T*^^,^^*^^,.^^"^^" the early part of 1861, however, 

ments, No. 123 dated 19th July, 1861. x i. itt a i i?i. m ^ a 

Do. from Supreme Government, No. luche WAN AhMED lett iTengganU 

''Ifo.Xm^'GotSritraits Settle- ^^^^ ^ Considerable force, and re- 

meuts, No. 146, dated 23rd August, 1861. Commenced bis attacks, the whole or 

sso^'srdaSrist'hTeprm^eTi^^^^^ """ t^c scaboard consequently soon be- 

Do. from Governor, Straits Settle- came disturbed, and both parties 

ments, No. 164, dated I7th September, ^^^.^^ appealed to the head of the 

Straits Settlements, with the view 
of protecting our commerce, upon 
which the unsatisfactory state of affairs had again entailed serious in- 
jury, as well as that of preserving the general peace of the Peninsula, 
which there was reason to believe, had been threatened by the 
neighbouring Chiefs becoming interested in the strife, it was 
deemed advisable to adopt measures for ensuring a speedy settle- 
ment of the question at issue, and the present Governor accord- 
ingly personally visited Pahang, and offered his mediation ; this 
was accepted by the Bcndahara, and his assent having been sign- 
fied to the terms proposed, they were communicated to Inche Wan 
Ahmed, who, however, declined to agree to them ; he was, therefore, 
informed that his pretensions to authority over the Districts 
claimed could not be recognised, and that any interference with the 
interests of British trade would be promptly resented. For a short 
period, Inche Wan Ahmed, who had, in the first instance, again 
retreated to Kemaman, with the alleged support of the ex- Sultan 
of Lingga (an intriguing Chief, the representative of the junior 
branch of the Johor family, who had left the* protection of the 
Dutch Grovernment, and, in accordance with the wishes of Mr. 
Blundell, had been required to quit Pahang, in which country he 
had originally taken up his residence) as well as of the Sultan of 
Trengganu, succeeded in prolonging the contest along the frontier : 
notwithstanding the renewed representations of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Singapore, as to the evil effects thereby produced 



upon our trade, it was not, however, deemed advisable to adopt any- 
active measures towards the maintenance of the Bendah^ra's autho- 
rity, and, in reply to his calls for assistance, that Chief was, there- 
fore, informed that he must himself take means for expelling the 
intruder from his territories, and that the action of the Straits 
Q-overnment would be restricted to preventing any foreign interfe- 
rence: at the same time the Sultan of Trengganu, equally with other 
Chiefs, was warned as to the necessity for pursuing a course of 
the strictest neutrality, and refraining from rendering Inche Wan 
Ahmed any countenance or assistance ; this warning had the desired 
result ; unsupported, Inche Wan" Ahmed, as had been expected, was 
unable to successfully oppose his nephew, who had succeeded to the 
Bendaharaship, oWing to his father's voluntary abdication, and 
speedily retired from the position he had occupied on the Kuantan 
River, ultimately seeking refuge in Kelantan, a State to the North 
of Trengganu. 

9. In the meanwhile, the Sultan of Trengganu, who, in an inter- 
view with the Governor, held at 
Qo?n?^i''? M'''^1o?^^^'I''S^oi*?^f*^^ Singapore, on the occasion of his 

Settlements, No. 121, dated 19th July, • ., • ^ ,i , «. . • •<! ii 

1861. Visiting that Station, with the view 
mu ^''•* No. 135, dated 7th August, ^f proceeding on a pilgrimage to 
Do. do., No. 166, dated 17th Sep- Mccca, had distinctly denied all 
^Do.^\om Supreme Government, No. Subordination to Siam, and fully 
6298, dated 13th September, 1861. explained the nature of the Em- 
Do. from Governor, Straits Settle- , ^ > ^' ^^ , , ,i 
ments, No. 6, dated 10th January, 1863. bassy periOCllCaUy SOUt tO the 

Court at Bangkok, became seriously 
disquieted by a report that it was the intention of that Court to 
depose him by force, and place upon his throne the ex-Sultan of 
Lingga, hi^^ nephew, who had been summoned from Trengganu 
(where he had latterly been staying) to Bangkok by the Siamese 
Authorities ; so alarmed was the Sultan, that, on the Siamese Squa- 
dron, with one of the Koyal Princes and the Prime Minister on 
board, visiting Trengganu, he failed to wait upon the former, and a 
British Steamer, despatched for the purpose of watching the pro- 
ceedings of the Siamese, being anchored off the Port, the Squadron 
continued its route to Singapore. The report of the Sultan's 
intended deposition having been confirmed by information from 
other reliable sources, the Governor addressed Her Majesty's Con- 
sul at Bangkok upon the subject, pointing out that any interfer- 
ence with the Government of Trengganu could not but be consi- 
dered a breach of the treaty, as proving a serious obstruction to 
trade ; this brought forth a denial on the part of the King of Siam 
of the truth of the rumour, and the Siamese schemes of aggression 
being thus thwarted, and all pretext for any quarrel between the 
Chiefs of Trengganu and Pahang having been, through the mediation 
of the British Authorities, removed bv the return of the mother of 
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the ex-Sultan of Lingga* to the former State, the Malay Peninsula, 
for several months, remained undisturbed, and order and quiet 
having been restored to Pahang, British capital again began to be 
^employed in working the valuable tin mines, and thus developing 
the resources of the country, of which the prosperity would hare 
rapidly increased. 

10. On the 17th June, 1862, under the sanction of the Supreme 

Grovernment, a treaty of mutual 

Despatch from the Governor Straits defence and assistance WaS COn- 
Settlements, No 213, dated 16th Decern- i-iii, ,^ t%^j -x ^ a i 

ber, ]86i. cludcd bctwceu the Bendahara, and 

Do. from Supreme Government, No. V,* rplnfivA hv innr-rincrp +hp Tp 

37, dated 18th June, 1862. "^^ relative oy marriage, tne le- 

Do. from Governor, Btraits Settle^ menffgong of Johor, and as thuS 
ments. No. 76, dated 20th June, 1862. „„..J^„4-«J 4-1,^ •QMv.;i«l,ft«« ^^..^A 

Do. from Supreme Government, No. Supported, the ISendahara would 
61, dated 17th January, 1863. be fully able to resist any Unaided 

efforts on the part of Inche Wan 
Ahmed or his adherents to again obtain a footing within his 
territories, there appeared every reason to hope that the 
prevailing tranquillity would long remain unbroken ; this hope, how- 
ever, failed to be realised. 

11. Although well aware, from the correspondence already 
referred to, of the character of the ex-Sultan of Lingga, and the 
consequences likely to ensue, in the event of his being placed in a 
position to interfere in the affairs of the Malay States, the Court 
at Siam, with which he had, in the meanwhile, become connected by 
the marriage of his sister to the first King, notwithstanding the 
protestations of the Sultan of Trcngganu^f directed the latter to 
make due arrangemets for his reception, and forwarded him to 

* A Steamer was placed at the lady's disposal by the Straits 
Government; on her arrival at Trengganu, her brother the Sultan 
preferred, on her behalf, a claim to a portion of the District of 
Kuantan ; he was informed that he would be held responsible for 
any evil that might ensue in the event of any attcDipt being made 
to enforce the claim, without the sanction of the Bendahara. 

f About this time Trengganu and Kelantan were, for the first 
time, visited by one of the Interpreters of the Consulate, a gentleman 
who had been previously in the service of the second King of Siam ; 
as he openly avowed his opinion in favour of the cljim on the part 
of Siam to supremacy over those States, and waifcf urnished with 
letters from the Court at Bangkok instead of from the Governor 
of the Straits, it is not unnatural to suppose that the Chiefs may 
have been led to believe that Great Britain recognised the right of 
Siam to subject them to its swaj^, and consequently, that the Sultan 
may have felt himself constrained to attend to orders from Bang- 
kok; rather than to the admonitions of the British Authorities. 
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his destination in a Government Steamer, which, en route, 
touched at Kelantan, where Inche Wan Ahmed was still residing. 
Upon the ex-Sultan's arrival at Trengganu, he was at once joined 
by Inche Wan Ahmed, accompanied by several armed boats. After 
a short stay at Trengganu for the purpose of maturing his plans, 
of which no secret was made, the ex-Sultan of Lingga hav- 
ing himself communicated them to the Commander of a G-un- 
boat belonging to his Highness the Tcmenggong of Johor, Inche 
Wan Ahmed with his followers continued his voyage along the 
coast, as far as the mouth of the Dungun River, up which river 
he proceeded, and being still within the territories of Trengganu, 
commenced, in perfect safety, to organize a fresh attack upon 
Pahang. 

12. On the 26th of June, information reached the Straits Gov- 

ernment, that the King of Siam 

Despatch from Governor, Straits Set- }^ad intimated his intention of CaUS- 
tlements, No. IIK), dated 24th July, 1862. . ,, , « ., o ij x 

Do. do., No, 103, dated 26th July, 1S62. mg the rctum ot the cx-Sultau to 
8()9%'ir3oL"rugu\t?78?r "^'' ""'' the Peninsula, and vesting him with 

authority over the Malay States. On 
the following day a protest against the proposed measure was for- 
warded through Her Majesty's Cpnsul at Bangkok, the Sultan of 
Trengganu being, at the same time, again seriously warned against 
allowing his territories to become the base from which hostile ope- 
rations might be projected against a neighbouring friendly State, 
under British protection, it being clearly pointed out that, for such 
violation of his duty as a Ruler, he would be held strictly respon- 
sible. 

13. On the 23rd of August, 1862, it was signified to Her 

Majesty's Consul, that instructions 

Despatch from Governor Straits Set- j^^d been despatched to TreUgganU 
tWnt«,N0.12.,datedlSthSeptember. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ex-Sultan to 

Do. do., No. 136. dated 8th Oct., 1862. Bangkok, should his presence in 

that quarter prove objectionable, 
and, after repeated urgent remonstrances both from the Consul and 
the Straits Government, the Court of Siam, on the 30th September, 
distinctly promised to at once withdraw the ex-Sultan, and thus to 
remove the impression existing in the minds of the Bendahara 
and other Malay Chiefs, that the attack upon Pahang, which in the 
meanwhile had been renewed, had been made with its sanction, if 
not at its instigation. 

14. On the 8th of October, 1862, in a letter, to Her Majesty's 
Consul at Bangkok,^ the Governor again urged the necessity for 
the withdrawal of the ex-Sultan, at the same time pointing out 
that, under the instructions received from the Supreme Government, 
it had become his duty to adopt such measures as might seem suit- 

* See p. 78. 
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able for the restoration of the peace and tranquillity to the 
Peninsula, and that this result migjht possibly best be obtained by 
preventing any assistance reaching Inche Wan Ahmed from 
Trengganu. jNo reply having been reoeiyed to this communication, 
on the 29th, another remonstrance, couched in still more explicit 
terms, was transmitted from Singapore, the date of the receipt of 
which at Bangkok fully admitted of the despatch of a Steamer 
in time to reach Trengganu by the 10th of the following month. 

15. All doubts as to the objects of the ex-Sultan of Lingga's 

stay at Trengganu having been re- 
DeBpaioh from Governor, straits Set- moved by the receipt of a commu- 

tlements, No. 138, dated 13th Oct., 1862. . .. "^ j . i nrS^ n . v 

Do. No. 150, dated 11th Nov. 1862. nicatiou, dated 30th September, 

Do. from Supreme Government, No. 1 QfiO in wliip"h Iia plnimfiH an. 

978, dated 23rd October, 1862. '"^^^^ ^^ WUlcn UO CiaimeU SO- 

Do. from Governor, Straits Settle- vereiffntv OVOr Pahanff and Johor, 

ments, No. 157, dated 24th Nov. 1862. ^l,:io? «r^r,«„«v.+lTr ^\^1^^ -«roc 1i^-+l/> 

Do,, No. 163, dated 4th Dec. 1862. whilst, apparently, there was little 
Do., No. t, dated 10th Jan , 1863 prospect 01 the promiso made by the 

Do., No. 36, dated 19th Feb., 1863. u' />( i. iT • £ ^n^^ j "^ xi. 

Siamese Court being fulfilled, on the 
contrary there being every reason to suppose that its fulfilment 
would be purposely evaded, as the Northerly Monsoon was rapidly 
approaching, when communication with the Malay coast would be, in 
a great measure, cut off ; in compliance with the continued appeals 
from the Bendahara, as well as for the protection of our own trade, 
which, as represented in a communication, dated 31st October, 1862, 
from the Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, had again be- 
come seriously endangered, from the unsettled state of affairs in 
Paliang ; British property at Kuantan, the frontier district, having 
been actually menaced by armed boats from Kemaman, — it became 
incumbent upon the Straits Government to take measures for 
depriving the Bendahara's assailants of the means of obtaining 
further reinforcements and supplies. On the 6th of November, the 
Resident Councillor at Singapore, with Her Majesty's Ships Scout 
and Coquette and the Straits Government Steamer Tonze, was 
accordingly deputed to Trengganu, with instructions to call upon 
the Sultan to desist from affording any further countenance and 
support to Inche Wan Ahmed and his force, and to compel the 
ex- Sultan of Lingga, to whom a passage in the Coquette was offered 
to Bangkok, to quit his territories. On the afternoon of the 11th 
of November, notwithstanding Lieutenant-Colonel Macpherson's 
urgent entreaties, the Sultan having declined to accede to their 
demands, in accordance with the orders furnished to the Senior 
Naval Officer to destroy, as far as practicable, the Sultan's fort and 
to seize his boats, so as to effectually cripple his military resources, 
and prevent his rendering further aid to the party whose cause he 
had espoused, due precautions having been taken to preserve from 
danger the inhabitants of the place, of whom not a single person 
was either killed or wounded from the effects of the cannonade, 
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a fire was opened upon the fort, which stands apart from the town, 
and of whieh the works were partly destroyed. After inflicting 
sufficient damage to convince the Sultan of the necessity for attend- 
ing to the warnings he had received, the Steamers returned to 
Singapore. 

16. On the 8th November, 1862, the promise to withdraw the 

Sultan having been given more than 

Despatch from Governor, straits Set- a month Tirftvionslv tliP SinmPHP 
tlements, No. 178, dated 26th Dec, 1862. t,. . " previously, tne Oiamese 

Do., No. 6, dated 7th Jan.. 1863. Minister lor Foroign Affairs in- 

Do., No. 78, dated 25th April, 1863. f ^r^jed Her Majesty's Consul, that 

his Grovernmeiit were about to 
despatch a Steamer to Trcngganu, but that some time would 
elapse ere she could leave Bangkok, and, as the North- 
east Monsoon had set in with violence, it was doubtful whether she 
could reach her destination and anchor off the coast. The advance- 
ment of this plea, which had been duly anticipated by the Straits 
Government,* afforded a sufficient proof of the duplicity of the 
Court at Bangkok, and the motive of the delay in the fulfihnent of 
its engagement ; eventually on the 20th of November, when, owing 
to the strength of the monsoon, all hopes of being able to effect the 
removal of the ex-Sultan had ceased, a Steamer was duly despatched 
to Trengganu ; as had been doubtless expected and intended, her 
mission proved unsuccessful, and it was not until the change of the 
monsoon, in March, 1863, that he was at last withdrawn from the 
Peninsula, where, as described in the G-overnor's letter. No. 480, 
dated 4th December, 1862, f his presence had been the cause of so 
much trouble. 



* JExtracf from Despatch J Governor, Straits Settlements, No. 150, 

dated llth November, 1862. 

" And being moreover convinced that the Court at Bangkok had 
*' no intention of fulfiling the promise made to Her Majesty's Consul 
" with respect to the withdrawal of the ex- Sultan, and that the ob- 
" ject in giving that promise was merely to gain time, so that the 
" setting in of the monsoon might hereafter be pleaded as an excuse 
" for not causing his removal, whilst from the same cause all endea- 
" vours on our part to restore tranquillity to the Peninsula would, 
" for some time to come, be completely frustrated, and we must 
" have remained inactive until next Spring." 

t See p. 80. 
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17. In the interim, the struggle in Pahang, now cut off from 

communication with Singapore, 
Despatch from Governor straits Set- continued; the Warehouses at 

tlements. No. 93, dated 18th May, 1863. -r- i i i • a t» • • i 

Do., No. 104, dated 9th June, 1863. ivuantan, belon«;irig to xJntish mer- 
Do., No. 117, dated 1st July, 1863. ehauts, which had been previously 

threatened, and for the protection 
of which, owing to the surf generally running on the coast through 
the Northerly Monsoon, nt) arrangement could be made, were seized 
by Inche Wan Ahmed's followers, and although the BendahRra 
for a long while succeeded in holding his assailants in check, yet 
eventually his adherents, under the impression that their opponent 
was supported by the powerful State of Siam, an impression that, 
whether true or false, as already stated, equally existed in the 
minds of the neighbouring Chiefs, and partly owing to the lack 
of energy displayed by their leader, who was enervated by 
sickness, and to the want of food, Inche Wan Ahmed's force 
having, in the. first instance, on leaving the Trcngganu territories, 
seized the upper rice lands, gradually became disheartened 
and retired towards the coast, taking up a position to command 
the entrance of the Pahang Eiver ; here, in June, 1863, the 
Bcndahara died, and his eldest son being a minor, his party 
have ceased to possess -a head. The Bendahara's family have 
sought shelter in Johor, and the country has, for a time 
fallen under the usurper's sway.* Whether he will be allowed to rule 
undisturbed is doubtful ; it is not improbable that one of the late 
Bcndahara's brothers may rise up against him, and the civil war, 
from which the unfortunate inhabitants have now suffered for the 
last fiye years, and which may be mainly attributed to foreign inter- 
ference, be prolonged for an indefinite period.f 

OEPEUR CAYENAGH, Colonel, 

Governor, Straits Settlements, 
Singapore, 20tli October, 1863. 



* His principal adviser is a brother of the ex-Sultan of Lingga, 
who is said to exercise unlimited authority. — O. C. 

t These anticipations were not verified in the result — -Incbe 
Wan Ahmed became Bendahara and was allowed to rule undisturbed. 
Since his accession there has been no disturbance whatever in Pa- 
hang, and though he refused, for a long time, to recognise the treaty 
made by his predecessor with the Temenggong of Johor, or the 
boundary fixed by the Governor of the Straits Settlements under 
that treaty as between Pahang and Johor, he has now accepted the 
boundary, made friends with the Maharllja of Johor, and is now 
on the best possible terms with the Straits Settlements Govern- 
ment.— F. A. S, 
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GVNL. No. 939 
Of 18C2» 

No. 399. 
To 

Heb Bbitannic Majesty's Consttl, 

BANGKOK. 

Dated Singapore, 8th October, 1862. 
Sir, — In acknowledging the receipt of your despatch, dated 1st 
instant, and with reference to the remarks made by His Excellency 
the Kalahome, relative to the proceedings of this Government, I 
deem it right to place on record a brief statement of facts connect- 
ed with the present state of affairs in Pahang,the accuracy of which, 
the Court at Bangkok will not, I believe, venture to impugn. 

2. In July, 1861, consequent on a communication from the Eesi- 
dent of Ehio, as to the intention of their Majesties the Kings of 
Siam to depute the ex-Sultan of Lingga to Treugganu (a Malay 
State in the Peninsula forming no integral portion of the Siamese 
dominions, and of which the independence is mutually guaranteed 
by the 12th Article of the Treaty, dated 20th June, 1S26), I con- 
sidered it my duty to point cut to you, the prejudical effect that 
such a measure must necessarily have upon British interests, and 
in reply to the remonstrance made upon the receipt of my letter, you 
were informed that the report that had reached me was incorrect. 

3. In May last, notwithstanding the intimation thus given that 
the presence of the ex-Sultan in the Peninsula would be distasteful 
to the British Government, and the apprehensions of the King 
himself, as expressed in the extract from the letter to the 
Sultan of Trengganu marginally * noted, apprehensions for 

which there must have been 
• " Sultan Mahombd (the ex-suitan goQ^j foundation, the above Chief 

of Lingga) came aud resided for several ^ ^ i i . rn v. a 

months; from his manners and speech was aespatched to IrengganU in a 

^d^ra';f ZSlemiLtefafThFrC steamer belonging to the Siamese 

Majesty was rather apprehensive saying Government, and an Order ISSUCd 

^^n^lZ^tifl^iT^liyfcS^^. for his being provided with suitable 
ing himself as having heen a Chief, not accommodation on his arrival at his 

pay due respect to Phya Trengganu as ^ . . . a.a l^j. 

his iamily, and will thereby be the cauEe destination, hu rOUtC, the btcamer 

°a??aS^B|'oa'btlo"„^^'^ii'^g' a:l proceeded to Kelanten, from which 

its Chief and Oflicers have been accus- place she Was ioincd by lucho WAN 

tomed to respect him, to be able to in- a „,ri-i^ -nrUV. r^4«l>-»- ^m-n -r^Y^ona 

duce the inhkbitants to create a distur- AhMED With eight war praUB. 

bunco, and should this be the case, Phya ^ _por SOmO davs, both Steamer 

Trengganu as well as the ftiamese will , • i j -r oc 

be scandalized, they may say that Sui- and praus remained at anchor Oil 
taa Mahombd re^.ided in Bangkok where TrcnL^oanu, and whilst still on board 

he was advised and received encourage* pt-* > ., i. i 

ment to create a disturbance. Foreign the lOrmer, the ex-oultan Openly 

'S^Zi^g tlVdro^s^nces. wm S; avowed the intention of attacking 

apt to think like this, also boundaries of Pahanff, statinff that the attack 

TrensTfiranu and Pahanjr join, the mha- i i i i ? j i -r\ 

bitants intermix and trade with each WOuld be made trom the Dungong 

other, should any disturbances take Oliver as soon as a favourable op- 

place, It miiy be the cause of their ais- . r 

liking each other, and thereby lessen portunity Ottered, this intention 

the prosperity of both places." YiSiS been duly carried out in the 
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manner proposed, and consequently, there can be but little doubt 
as to the influence through which Inche Wats^ Ahmed has been 
permitted to take advantage of the security afforded him by the 
supineness or connivance of the Trcngganu Authorities, to orga- 
nize, within the territories of the Sultan, the force with which he 
has recently entered the neighbouring State, and thus disturbed 
that peace and tranquillity, which it has ever been the desire of 
the British Qovornment to maintain throughout the Peninsula. 

5. Upon being apprised as to the intention of the Siamese Q-ov- 
ernment, I lost no time in communicating with you on the subject, 
clearly specifying the dangers likely to arise from the continued 
residence in any of the Malayan States, of a restless, intriguing 
character, such as the ex-Sultan is described to be, and at the same 
time remarking upon the responsibility that must necessarily at- 
tach to that Q-overnment, through whose countenance and support 
he had been placed in a position to mature designs prejudicial to 
British commerce. 

6. Although from the correspondence between the Court of 
Siam and the Sultan of Trengganu, of which I have been favoured 
with a copy, it appears that his Majesty the King of Siam was 
equally acquainted as myself with the probable consequences of the 
ex- Sultan's protracted stay at Trcngganu, no active measures have 
hitherto been taken by the Siamese G-overnment to avert them, my 
predictions have been duly fulfilled, Pahang has been attacked from 
the side of Trengganu, the only quarter indeed from which the 
attack could have been made with any hope of success, and the 
working of the Tin mines, for which considerable advances had 
been made from Singapore, prevented, and the general prosperity 
of the country, which was rapidly recovering from the effects of 
former similar inroads, materially checked. 

7. 1 he foregoing statement requires no comment, and in con- 
clusion I would merely observe that, considering the commercial 
relations between the Straits Settlements and Pahang, it is incum- 
bent on the British Q-overnment to endeavour to restore to the lat- 
ter country that rest, and quietness so essential to the develope- 
ment of its resources ; this, in all probability, can be best effected 
by preventing any assistance, either covert or open from reaching 
Inche Wan Ahmed from Trengganu, and should the present dis- 
turbances continue, I shall deem it my duty, acting upon instruc- 
tions received from His Excellency the Governor-G-eneral in Coun- 
cil, to adopt such measures as may appear most expedient for the 
protection of British interests and the maintenance of the general 
peace of the Peninsula. 

I have, &c., 

OEFEUE CAVBNAQH, Colonel, 
Governor. 
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No. 480. 



Gbnl. No. 1169 
OF 1862. 



To Her Majesty's Consul at Bangkok. 

Dated Singapore, 4tli December, 1862. 

Sib, — In acknowledging the receipt of your despatch, dated 
28th ultimo, with enclosure, I deem it right to submit for your 
consideration the following observations : — 

1 St. The States of Trenggauu and Kelantan form no part «f 
the territories of the Kingdom of Siam, all correspondence between 
the British Government and their Rulers has invariably been con- 
ducted direct through the Grovernor of the Straits Settlements, and 
in the present instance, a reference was made through you, as the 
proper channel to the Court at Bangkok, solely in consequence of 
the immediate necessity for remonstrating with the Chief of Treng- 
gauu having arisen, in a great measure, from an act of that Court, 
in having despatched to the above country, although well aware of 
the probable result, an intriguing, restless ex- Chief (with whose 
character they were intimately acquainted), whose arrival, conse- 
quent on the influence acquired from his having made his advent 
under the auspices of the Siamese Government, had led to the seri- 
ous disturbance of the general peace and tranquillity which it has 
ever been the sincere desire of the British Government to maintain. 

2nd. Although by the 11th Article of the Treaty of 1827, Great 
Britain is clearly precluded from making any attack, with aggres- 
sive views, upon either Trengganu or Kelantan, it has never been 
deemed a bar to our demanding redress for wrongs inflicted on 
our subjects, or adopting measures to compel the Chiefs to res- 
pect the rights of the neighbouring Eylers ; moreover the Court 
of Siam is, equally with Great Britain, inhibited from any in- 
terference with the above States, but in this case, by the stoppage 
of the rice trade with Pahang, the whole course of commerce has 
been materially afPected, owing to the intrigues of the ex-Sultan 
of Lingga, whose presence in the Peninsula, as well as the power 
he has hitherto exercised, is to be attributed solely to the appar- 
ent countenance and support of the Siamese Government. 

Srd. The action of this Government as regards Trengganu has 
been by no means hasty ; in 1858, consequent on the part taken 
by the Sultan of Trengganu with regard to the disturbances in 
Pahang, my predecessor was obliged to personally visit the Malay 
coast, and to warn the Sultan of the serious nature of the conse- 
quences likely to ensue, in the event of his interfering in the af - 
lairs of the neighbouring State, a similar course^ and from the 
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same cause, was forced upon me in 1861, and would again have 
been pursued in the present year, had I not trusted in the good 
faith of the Siamese Government, and fully believed, that upon be- 
ing made acquainted with the state of affairs in the Peninsula, no 
delay would be allowed in retrieving the error that had been com- 
mitted, and withdrawing the ex-Sultan of Lingga from the scene 
of his intrigues ; I need not refer you to the dates of my numer- 
ous letters* on this subject, suffice it is so that in consequence of 
your earnest representation, on the 30th September, a distinct 
promise was made for the withdrawal of the ex-Sultan, whilst it 
was not until the 8th of November, that you received a letter to 
the effect that a Steamer would be prepared for the purpose of 
carrying out that promise, it being, however, at the same time 
specially mentioned, that the Northerly Monsoon having set in, 
it was quite possible that communication with Trengganu might 
be barred, and ber voyage therefore prove utterly fruitless. 

4ith. After allowing full time for the despatch of a vessel from 
Bangkok, and knowing equally with the Court at Bangkok that, 
during the Northerly Monsoon, the surf over the bars at the 
mouths of the Elvers in the Peninsula often, for weeks together, 
runs too high to admit of any communication with the shore, it be- 
came my duty, as I had previously clearly intimated, to take the 
necessary measures for protecting British interests, and preserving 
the peace of the Peninsula. The best means for effecting tbis pur- 
pose was evidently the removal of the known instigator of the ex- 
isting disturbance. Had this been permitted by the Sultan of Treng- 
ganu, he would have been duly conveyed to Bangkok with all pro- 
per consideration and respect, and as this course would have been 
in strict accordance with the avowed wishes of the King of Siam, it 
must have met with his Majesty's approbation. That it was not 
pursued is not to be ascribed to any fault on the part of the British 
authorities, but to the refusal of the Sultan of Trengganu 
to accede to our just demand, it was therefore evident that 
he identified himself with the policy of the ex-Sultan, and 
in conformity with orders received, it became necessary 
for the Senior Naval Officer to neutralize, as far as 
practicable, all intentions of affording assistance to the in- 
vaders of Pahang by bombarding his fort, thus destroying any 
Magazines or Store-rooms therein contained, and effectually de- 
priving him of all power of furnishing further supplies of arms and 
ammunition. Of this intended bombardment, due notice was given 
with the hope of inducing the inhabitants of the Town to leave the 

neighbourhood, and thus preventing their suffering from the mis- 

" ' ■ — " ■ ' . . .. , 

* Governor Cavbkagh repeatedly protested against the action 
and interference of Siam, but I have not thought it necessary to 
quote more than these two letters. — P. A. S. 
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deeds of their Chiefs, upon whom alone it was the desire of this 
Government that any punishment should be inflicted. 

2. In conclusion, I have the honour to enclose, for your informa- 
tion, copies of letters, dated respectively, 18th and 20th ultimo, 
from the Bendahara of Pahang and Sultan of Trcngganu, and of my 
replies thereto. 

I have, &c., 

OEFEUE CAVENAQH, Colonel, 

Governor. 



As Governor Cavenagh^s action and statements with regard 
to Kelantan and Trcngganu do not seem to have been met by 
any vigorous protest from the Siamese Government^ the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements probably considered that 
an important point had been made^ and for the information of 
his successors in office he caused the papers to be printed and 
placed on record in Singapore. 

It may be supposed^ that whilst General Cavenagh remain- 
ed in the Straits, the Court of Bangkok carefully guarded its 
action towards the ]\Ialay States on the Eastern Coast of the 
Peninsula^ knowing the views held by H. M/s Representative 
in the Straits. Asiatics in such cases never push matters^ wait- 
ing always for one event — the change or removal of the official 
whose action is opposed to their wishes. 

In 1807, Colonel (now General Sir H. St. G.) Ord, r.e., suc- 
ceeded General Cavenagh as Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

Governor Ord had correspondence with the Sultan of Treng- 
ganu, and even visited him in his own State, but the Governor 
appears to have speedily concluded that Trengganu was sub- 
ject to, and under the Government of, Siam, though what led 
him to these conclusions it is impossible to say. 

In 1869, however, H. M/s Principal Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Lord Granville), in a despatch to the Governor 
of the Straits Settlements, informed Sir H. Ord that the Sul- 
tan of Trengganu had dispatched an Envoy to England bearing 



letters and presents to Her Majesty and to the Prince of 
Wales. 

Lord Granville asked whether the Governor was aware of 
this mission, and if so, why the bearer of the Sultan's letter 
(a Malay named Tunku Mahomed Ariffin) was not provided 
with credentials from the Governor, or from Her Majesty^s 
Consul at Bangkok, and generally the Secretary of State de- 
sired to be furnished with information regarding Trengganu. 

A further despatch followed, informing the Governor of the 
manner in which the Sultan's Envoy had been received, and 
forwarding, for transmission to the Sultan, the gracious replies 
of Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales. 

In reply to these despatches. Sir H. Ord wrote giving the 
Secretary of State an account of the circumstances which he, 
the Governor, believed had led to the sending of the Envoy, 
and he informed Lord Granville that the Sultan of Treng- 
ganu had no power to make independent references to other 
Governments, with this remark : " / have never heard it 
^^ questioned* but that he was, like the Raja of K^dah and 
" other rulers of Provinces in the Malayan Peninsula, a tribu- 
" tary of the King of Siam.'' 

As this despatch is the first, and indeed the only one, for- 
warded to the Secretary of State since the Straits became a 
Crown Colony, purporting to give information regarding Treng- 
ganu and its relations with Siam, it will be as well to give the 
letter in extenso : — 

Governor Ord to the Bight Hon'hle the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

" Penang, 22nd December, 1869. 
^^No. 268. 
" Political. 

^^ My Lord, — I had the honour to receive yesterday your 
" Lordship's two despatches, 195 and 198, of the 19th November, 
^^1869, on the subject of an Embassy sent to Her Majesty's 

* The italics are mine. — E. A. S. 
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" Government by the Sultan of TrSnggS,nu, and although the 
" necessity of closing my despatches to-day leaves me but little 
" time for going into the subject, and my position here deprives 
" me of the opportunity of ascertaining certain particulars about 
^^ it on which I should have liked to have satisfied myself I think 
" it right to lose no time in furnishing your Lordship with such 
'' information respecting the matter as I am able. 

" 2. With regard to the position of the Sultan of Trengganu, 
^^ I have never heard it questioned but that he was, like the 
'^ Raja of Kedah and other rulers of Provinces on the Malayan 
'' Peninsula, a tributary of the King of Siam, and that, as such, 
^^ it was not competent for him to enter into any direct negotia- 
'' tion with a foreign Government. In the case of the exchange 
" of territory with Kedah, the Siamese Government sent its Com- 
^^ missioners to this Government to arrange the affair, and the 
" Raja of Kedah, although present, took no part in the proceed- 
^' ings, and was not recognised in any way by these Commis- 
" sioners, 

^'3. I was not aware that the Sultan of Trengganu had sent 
*' an Envoy to England, and although the Maharaja of Johor 
" informed me, a few weeks since, that there was a report in the 
" Peninsula that he had done so, it seemed to me so unlikely that 
" I did not attach any importance to the statement. When at 
" Trengganu in August, 1868, the Sultan let fall some remarks 
" indicating his wish to visit, or, if that were impossible, to send 
" an Embassy to the Queen, but knowing that many of the 
^^ Native Princes, seeing the result which had ensued on the visit 
^^ to England of the Maharaja of Johor, were anxious to follow 
" his example, and feeling that no possible benefit could accrue 
^^ to him from such a step, which, moreover, I felt it to be very 
" unlikely the Siamese Government would sanction, I endeavour- 
" ed to throw cold water on the idea, and was under the imprea- 
" sion that he had abandoned it. 

" 4. It is difficult to foretell what will be the effect on the 
'' Siamese Government when it learns that one of its tributary 
" Princes has sent an Envoy to England without its knowledge, 
" but, from the suspicious character of the people, I am appre- 
" hensive that it may not be easy to persuade them that our Gov- 
" ernment has not been accessory to the step, and that it does 
" not conceal something adverse to Siamese interests. When at 
*^ Siam in August, 1868, I mentioned to the late King my in- 
" tention of visiting Trengganu on my return, and the next day 
" the Kalahome (then Prime Minister of the Kingdom, but now 
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" Regent) pressed me much as to the object of my visit, and 
^^ seemed hardly satisfied with my assurance that it was purely 
" of a complimentary nature with the object of making the Sul- 
" tan's acquaintance and establishing friendly relations with him, 
^^ and that I should not enter into any political matter with his 
" Highness. I am also under the impression that, at this time, 
"either the Kalahome, or some other person, possibly an 
" Officer of the Consulate, told me that the "Sultan of TrSngg^- 
" nu had been talking of sending an Envoy to England and 
" that it was looked upon with disfavour, being supposed to evi- 
" dence a desire to obtain our assistance in emancipating him> 
" self from the domination of Siam. 

" 5. Although having but a few minutes available before the 
" departure yesterday of the English Mail for Singapore, not 
" noticing that any communication had been made by the Foreign 
" Office on the subject to Mr. Knox, Her Britannic Majesty's 
" Consul-General at Bangkok, I thought it right to send a 
" hurried note to this gentleman stating what had taken place 
" and suggesting to him that if the Siamese Government should 
" appear dissatisfied with, or disquieted at, what had happened, it 
" would probably be better that I should send the two letters of 
" the Queen and Prince of Wales, in reply to those of the Sultan 
" to Mr. Knox, to be by him handed to the Siamese Government 
" for transmission to the Sultan, in place of sending them direct 
" to the latter myself, as directed by your Lordship. 

"6. On this point, I should, however, await the orders of Her 
" Majesty's Government and I would suggest, for your Lordship's 
" consideration, whether, in the event of its being decided that 
" the letters should be sent through the Siamese Government, it 
" would not be advisable that I should be informed of it by 
" telegraph, as also whether such decision is to depend upon the 
" opinion Mr. Knox may express to me on the matter or not. 

" 7. I deem it right to add, that the Envoy selected by the 
" Sultan is said to be the son of a native Raja on the Sumatra 
" coast, I have always understood a person of no rank or position. 
" Being a clever, pushing, young man he has been usually selected 
" by the Sultan to bring messages and complimentary letters to 
" Singapore with presents of fruits, specimens of the Sultan's 
" skill as a carver, of which he is very proud. On these occasion s, 
" it is customary for the local Government to support the mes- 
" sengers and crews of the large boats in which they come, during 
" their stay in Singapore, and the last time but one that this 
" young man has come to the Settlements, I found that he was 
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^ making his stay longer than was necessary, being evidently 
^ more anxious to enjoy the amusements of the place than to 

* carry on his duties, and I caused him to be told that he had better 

* return to Trengganu. However, before he could do this, he was 
^ arrested for a debt — some money he had borrowed for his own 
^ personal use of a native countryman — and I was obliged to 
' repay it to obtain his liberation. 

" 8. In the course of a few months, he came back again on 
^ some pretext or other, and feeling satisfied that he was making 
^ a tool of the Sultan and using his name for his own purpose, 
' I refused to see him or hold any communication with him 
' and told him he must return to his country at once. He, how- 
' ever, followed me up to Penang and was with difficulty got rid 
^of. 

** 9. I am told that the Sultan of Trengganu has been very 
' ill, it is said he is suffering from a paralytic stroke, and I think 
' it highly improbable that, had he been in health and possession 
^ of his faculties, he would have sent an Envoy to England 
' without my concurrence, still less that he would have chosen 
' this person^ for such a purpose. 

" 10. The Sultan has never preferred any complaint to me of 
^ our Government, though he naturally feels aggrieved and, I 
^ think, not unjustly at the way he was treated in 1862. He 
' has never, to my knowledge, made any claim to the Islands 
^ which have lately been apportioned between Johor and Pa- 
' hang, nor do I believe he has any, and if he feels any annoy- 
^ ance about his salute, I am confident, from the friendly feelings 
^ he has always shewn to me, that he would have made his views 

* known directly to me and not in the manner his Envoy has 

* adopted. 

^^11. Awaiting your Lordship's instructions. 

" I have, &c., 

" H. St. G. ORD." 



* It is said that owing to the non-success of his mission, or the 
manner in which he discharged it, Tunku Mahomed AniFFiTf has 
never been able to return to Trengganu. 

Abiffin does not bear a good character ; he has been employed 
for some years by the Netherlands-Indian Consulate in Singapore 
to collect information on native affairs. — F. A. S. 
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In reply to this despatch, the Secretary of State authorised 
Governor Ord to forward the letters through the King of 
Siam as suggested by him. 

I am not aware whether the letters ever reached the Sultan 
of Trengganu^ but the action taken by the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements in 1869 must have appeared to the Court 
of Bangkok a pleasing contrast to that adopted by his prede- 
cessor in 1862. 

I was with Sir H. Ord when he visited K^lantan and Treng- 
ganu in 1872, and at Kelantan^ Trengganu, P^t&ni and Seng- 
gora with Governor Jervois, in 1875, and, I believe, on both 
those occasions, but certainly on the latter, the Chiefs of K^lan- 
tan and Trengganu, whilst admitting that they sent periodically 
to Bangkok the Bunga Mas, maintained their independence of 
the Siamese Government. The Raja of Petani was absent from 
his home. 

I am told that, within the last few months, the Raja of 
Kelantan and the Sultan of Trengganu were summoned to 
Bangkok, but that both refused to attend. 

The Sultan of Trengganu died not many weeks ago, and the 
Heir-apparent is a boy of about fifteen years old. The Malays 
anticipate the interference of the Siamese Government in the 
arrangements which must be made provisionally and prospective- 
ly for the government of Trengganu. 

Trengganu, Kelantan and Petani march with each other, 
with Pahang on the South, and with Perak on the West, and 
in view of our position on the West Coast in Perak, S^lan- 
gor and Sungei Ujong, the British Government cannot regard 
with indifference the Eastern States and their political relations 
with such a neighbour as Siam. 

None of these States touch that country where some believe 
the Peninsula may be successfully divided by a Canal, but the 
project, which has long remained in abeyance, is now prominent- 
ly brought forward, and should the work be attempted, should 
it succeed, it will be well, in the negotiations which are then 
conducted between H, M.'s Government and Siam, not to forget 
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British interests in the Malay Peninsula and the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, nor those circumstances which are related in the fore- 
going papers. 

F. A. SWETTENHAM. 

Singapore y 20th February^ 1882. 
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CONCLUDING NOTE. 

In forwarding this paper, I should not like it to be supposed 
that I have not seen the replies of the Siamese Prime Minis- 
ter to the facts of the case as put forward by Governor 
Cavenagh. 

I have endeavoured to cover the arguments of the Court of 
Bangkok by the statement at page 82 that " Governor 
" Cavenagh^s action and statements with regard to Kelantan 
'^ and Trengganu do not seem to have been met by any vigo- 
^' rous protest from the Siamese Government/' 

Had I attempted to give all the correspondence between the 
Governor, the Consul and the Siamese Minister, and entered 
into a discussion of the various arguments put forward by each 
in support of his views, this paper, already too long, would have 
grown beyond reasonable limits. * 

The originals or copies of all, or nearly all, these papers are 
to be found in the Secretariat here, and I may refer to what 
appear to be the two principal documents from the Siamese 
Prime Minister ( given at length on pages 92-94 ) — one 
a very mild remonstrance, addressed to the Consul, w^hen Sia- 
mese messengers arrived from Trengganu to report the shelling 
of that place by British ships ; and the other, the Minister's 
remarks on Governor Cavexagh's letter. No. 480, of December, 
1862, printed at page 80. 

In the first case, the remonstrance * ( dated 25th October, 
1862 ), if it can be properly so called, is of a doubtful and 
hesitating description. The Minister relies on Article XII. 
of the Treaty of Bangkok ( the Article which appears to main- 
tain the independence of Trengganu and Kelantan) : he tries 
to enlist the personal sympathies of the Consul, by telling him 
Siam must deal with Britain through him, and hints that 
the Governor of the Straits is interfering with the Consults 
prerogative: and finally the Minister tells the Consul that 
the action is " a cause of alarm to a nation of little power that 
'* never thought of offering resistance." Presumably the nation 

♦ See p. 12. 
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i8 Siam, possibly Tr6nggflnu, the wording is not very clear. 
The letter concludes : ^^ I am now, therefore, at a loss what to 
" say further on the subject until the return of the steamer 
•^ AlUgator with Sultan Mahomed '' ( i. e,, the ex-Sultau of 
Lingga ). 

When Sir R. Schomburgk forwarded to the Prime Minis- 
ter a copy of the Governor's letter in which Colonel Cavexagii 
firmly maintained the independence of Trengganu and Kelantan, 
tlie Minister felt it incumbent on him to dispute * the accuracy 
of the statement, and apparently forgetting Article XI I. of the 
Treaty of 1826, and his own recent reliance upon it, he claimed 
a right, seemingly of government, over these States, support- 
ing his claim in a very curious way. lie rested his case on 
two grounds — first, that in 1859 the Governor of Singapore 
sent the complaint of a Chinese trader of Singapore '' relating 
'* to some matters in connection with Kclantau " to the Con- 
sul at Bangkok, wh(f wrote to the Siamese Government about 
the matter which was eventually settled ]by the British Consul 
and the Siamese Government ; and secondly, that in 1861 the 
liritish Consul wrote to the Siamese Government stating that 
the Governor of Singapore enquired whether '' the report that 
^' the Government of Siam intended to depose the Rnja of 
" Trengganu, and place the ex-Sultan of Lingga in his stead 
" was true or not.'- 

The Prime Minister thus draws his eonchisions : " these two 
^* facts, with which you are acquainted, are sufficient proofs of 
'• the error of the Governor of Singapore's statement." 

It may have been sufficient for the Kalahome, but I leave it 
to others to judge what '' these two facts " are sufficient to 
prove. The case, as thus stated, does not seem to me to be a 
strong one. 

The Minister also referred to a letter purporting to have been 
addressed to him by tho Sultan of Trengganu, reporting the 
action of the Straits Government. This last really contains 
little, except a report of the proceedings, giving the impression 
that the Sultan considered he had been very hardly used, but 

• Sffe p. 94, "" 
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whether because the ex-Sultan of Lingga refused to leave 
Tr^agganu, or because the English ships shelled the place, 
seems doubtful. 

The Sultan concludes with some compliments to the Prime 
Minister, and his trust and confidence in Siam. 

Considering how much the Trengguuu people fear the 
Siamese, and how little ( remembering the case of K5dah ) the 
Malays feel they can rely upon the British for real assistance, 
it ^vill be understood how easy it must be for the Court of 
Bangkok to obtain from the Sultan or Chiefs of Trengganu 
any sort of document which may be desired. 

How far this letter expressed the Sultan's real feelings 
might be known : (1) from his appeal to Governor Cavexagii 
to protect him from the Siamese : (2) from the fact that he 
despatched an Envoy to England : (3) from his constant asser- 
tion of his independence. 

No doubt the Sultanas feelings towards the British, just at 
this time ( his fort having been shelled because he feared to 
do something which might mortally ofiend his near neighbours 
the Siamese ), were not as friendly as usual, but the old man, 
before his death, paid a long visit to the Governor at Singa- 
pore, and expressed himself much gratified with his reception. 
His Highness never visited Bangkok. 

It will be observed, that there is no claim made by reason of 
the sending of the Bunga Mas to Bangkok. 

Her Britannic Majesty's Consul at Bangkok ( Sir R. Schom- 
nuRGK ) contented himself, for the most part, with passing 
copies of letters between the Governor and the Siamese Prime 
Minister, but it appears that on one occasion ( 30th 8ep^ em- 
ber, 1862 ), the Consul had an interview with the Kalahcme, 
at which he pressed the Prime Minister to withdraw the 
ex-Sultan of Lingga from Tr8ngganu, informing His Excel- 
lency that the proceedings of the Governor ot Singapore { on 
whose responsibility he was then acting ) bad been approved by 
the Governor-General of India. 
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The Prime Minister for a long time hesitated to consent to 
the request, but the Consul said that " if this was not conceded 
" lie would go to Singapore by the next steamer to consult the 
*• Governor/' whereupon the Kalahome ^^ seemed much alarm- 
'^ ed/' and the matter was eventually settled by His Excel- 
lency agreeing ^^that if Iler Britannic Majesty's Consul 
**' addressed a despatch to the Praklang desiring that, in the 
" same manner, as under Captain Burney's Treaty, the ex- 
" Raja of Kedah was removed from Penang by the British 
'^ Government the Siamese should remove Sultan Mahomed 
"^ from Trengganu, the Siamese Government would agree to do 
" so/^ 

Finally, I attach the despatch "* of Governor Cavexagii to the 
Indian Government justifying his action in bombarding Treng- 
ganu. This despatch Colonel Cvve>agji seems to have written 
to clear liimsclf froTu a cliarge of having acted hastily in adopt- 
ijig the measures ho at last dotcnnined would alone convince 
the Siamese Court and the Sultau of Trrnggfinu tliat lie was 
ill caniest, and shew that he intended to deal with the latter as 
an independent llulor. 

F. A. S. 



" Bangkok, 2oth October, 1862. 

" To Sir liOBEKT II. ScnOMBURGK. 

*' Sir, — I have the honour to ackiiowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 24tli instant, handing the copies of the following 
letters for the information of the Siamese Government, viz. : — 
*• From the Secretary to Government, Foreign Department. 
" From the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
*' To the Sultan of Trengganu. 
" From the Senior Naval Officer. 
** From the Commodore CommandiDg Indian Division. 

♦ See p. »6 
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'' To the same. — 

*' The contents of all these have been perused and understood. 
" Eegarding the affairs of Sultan Mahomet, the ex-Sultan of 
" Lingga, in connection with Trcngganu, you have several times 
'' written to H. E. Ciiow Phya Peaklang, Minister for Foreign 
*^ Affairs in Bangkok, and answers have been sent explaining 
" matters on each occasion. 

** The Siamese Government have not been negligent, but have 
'• each time sent instructions to the Uaja of Trcngganu, copies of 
" which have always been handed you. 

'' On the 6th instant, you wrote stating that we must send a 
" vessel to bring back Sultan Mahomet, and on the 8th instant an 
" answer was sent stating that we would send the steamer Alliga- 
" tor for Sultan Mahomet, but that that steamer was not in readi- 
*' ness to start at once, and would require some days to put her in 
'^ a state to proceed. All ^his was fully explained in that letter. 

^' The AUiijator left Bangkok on the 17th instant, and now we 
'• are informed that His Honour the Governor of Singapore had 
" sent vessels of war to Trcngganu for the person of Sultan Maho- 
*' MET, and on not securing him, bombarded that place on the 11th 
'' instant before your letter with the reply of the Siamese Govern - 
*' ment had time to reach Singapore ; such being the case is a mat- 
" ter of grief to us, as the Siamese Government have been of 
'' opinion that Her Britannic Majesty was pleased to'appoint you 
•' as Consul in Siam, so that in the event of any matters arising, 
" we would be enabled to consult with you, and so arrange such 
" matters throughout the Siamese territories with justice. 

'' The fact that Trcngganu has been bombarded by the authority 
" of His Honour the Governor of Singapore, and the hasty man- 
'' ner in which it has been done, we consider as disregarding and 
*' setting aside the authority and position of Her Britannic Majesty's 
'' Consul in Siam, also a violation of the 12th Article of Captain 
** Burnet's treaty, and thereby is a cause of alarm to a nation of 
" little power that never thought of offering resistance. 

*' I am now, therefore, at a loss what to say further on the sub- 
'' ject until the return of the steamer Alligator with Sultan Maho- 
*• MET, and I shall have enquired into the matter, and [?been] made 
'* aquainted with the nature of the Raja of Trcngganu's letters, 
*' when I shall be better enabled to communicate with you on the 
*' subject, and shall request you to kindly forward further parti- 
" culars of these events to the Eight Honourable the Earl Eussell, 
*' Her Majesty's Minister for Foreign Affairs in London. 

^* I have, ifec, 

*' C. PHTA SBI SUBYWONGS/* 
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'' Pbom the Prime Minister or Si am, 
" To Sir Egbert IL Schomburok, 

'•' Baxokok, 18^7/ December, 1862. 

" Sir, — Your despatch of the 17tli instant, and the following 
" enclosures, viz, : — 

** Copy of letter from the Governor of Singapore to llrr 
'* Britannic Majesty's Consul. 

*' Copy of letter from the Bcndahara of Paliang to the Governor 
** of Singapore. 

*' Copy of letter from the Governor of Singapore to the Bcnda- 
" hara. 

** Cop}^ of letter from the RAja of Trcngganu to the Governor 
^' of Singapore. • 

" Copy of letter from the GoA^ernor of Singapore to the llfga of 
" Trengganu. 

'^ In all five copies have been understood. 

'• I beg to contradict the clause in the Governor of Singapore's 
" despatch which states tliat, *the States of TrenggOnu andKelan- 
'' ' tan form no part of the territories of the Kingdom of Siam.' 
*• Those States have been tributaiy to Siam for years, and many 
/' generations of Rulers past ; this fact is universally acknoAvledged. 

" In 1859 the Governor of Singapore sent a complaint of Chin 
^' YoNG Y^'oiS'cj, a Singapore trader, to you, relating to some matters 
** in connection Avith Kelantan ; you consequently Avrote to tlie 
*' Siamese Government about it. 

'' The Siamese Government and Her Britannic Majesty's Con- 
'• sul arranged and settled that aftair. 

" In 1861, July 17th, you wrote the Siamese Government that 
*' the Governor of Singapore had written enquiring if the report 
'* that the Government of Siam intended to depose tlie RAja of 
** Trcngganu and place the ex-Sultan of Lingga in his stead was 
'^ true or not. 

" These two facts, with which you are acquainted, are sufficient 
" proofs of the error of the Governor of Singapore's statement. 

" The various other matters in the letter, it is unnecessary for me 
" to remark upon, as they have already been referred to in the cor- 
*^ respondence between my Government and yourself. 

" When the Right Honourable the Earl Russell, Her Britannic 
" Majesty's Minister for Foreign Affairs, has minutely investigated 
** this matter, there is no doubt His Lordship will come to a just 
" decision. 

" I have, &c., 

'' C. PHYA SEI 8UEYW0NGS." 



'' No. 203. 
'' Gen-eiial No. 1476 
'' OF 1803. 

" THE aOVERNOR OF PKIXCE OF 
'' WALES' ISLAND, SINGAPORE 
'' AND MALACCA. 
"To 
'' THE SECHETAllY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
" INDIA, WITH THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 

" SIMLA. 

'' FOREFGN DePT. 



" Political. 

" Dated Singapore, SUt Ocfoher, 1863. 

'' S[R, 

" Ix accordance with the instructions conveyed in your Office 
*' Despatch, No. 575, of the 5tK ultimo, I have the honour to forward 
" herewith, for submission to His Excellency the Viceroy and Gov- 
'" ernor- General, a narrative of the proceedings of this Govern- 
" ment, in connection with the late operations on the East Coast 
'' of the Malay Peninsula. 

*' 2. The voluminous nature of the correspondence that has 
** already taken place upon the above subject may, I trust, be 
'• pleaded as an excuse for any apparent want of attention to 
*' minor details in the preparation of this Report, which, at the 
" same time, I fully believe will be found to contain all the infor- 
" mation desired, no point of any real importance having been 
'' allowed to be passed over unnoticed. 

"3. Although truly sensible of the great kindness evinced by 
" the Right llon'ble the Secretary of State for India, in the man- 
'' nor in which he has been pleased to refer to my proceedings in 
" the 4th Para: of his Despatch, No. 52, dated the 25th July, 1803, 
" I cannot but feel sincere regret that those proceedings should, 
^' in Sir Cuarles Wood's estimation, have been characterised by 
'* undue precipitation, and I earnestly trust that the perusal of the 
*' accompanying statement of bare facts, may serve, not only to 
" remove that impression, but also to satisfy the Right llon'ble 
** the Secretary of State, that with reference to the provocation 
" received by the wanton attack upon a country that had so rc- 
" cently placed itself under British protection,* my proceedings 
** were marked by the utmost moderation, and that it was only at 
" the last moment, when it was clear that the promises of the 
** Siamese Court were intended only to delude, and further delay 
'' therefore became reprehensible^ that I determined, acting upon 
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*' the general instructions I had received, to adopt the measures, 
" apparently best calculated to ensure the speedy return of peace 
" and prosperity to Pahanp:, measures demanded alike hy the calls 
" of humanity, and by the interests of the Settlement entrusted to 
*' my charge. 

" 4. For upwards of four years, the influence of Great Britain, 
" as the paramount power in this quarter, has been strenuously 
" exerted to preserve the peace of the Malay Peninsula, seriously 
" endangered by the civil war, by which the neighbouring country 
" of Pahang has been bo long devastated, the line of policy adopted 
" had at last proved perfectly successful, and that unfortunate 
'•' State, owing to our exertions, had for some months enjoyed the 
*^ blessings of repose, when, consequent on the action taken by the 
'* authorities at Bangkok, the effect of our labours became entirely 
'* nullified, Pahang again became convulsed, and, in the case of its 
** miserable inhabitants, to the sufferings engendered by the war- 
" fare, of which their country had for the fifth time become the 
" theatre, were added those of famine, caused by the seizure by 
" their invaders of their rice lands, and the prohibition on the part 
'* of the SuUan of Trengganu, against the exportation of grain for 
" their use. 

" 5. From the correspondence that had taken place during the 
*^ previous year, as well as from the representations of the Sultan 
*' of Trenggfinu, there could be little doubt that the Siamese Gov- 
" ernment must have been perfectly well aware of the probable 
*• result of the appearance of the ex-Sultan of Lingga in the 
" vicinity of Pahang, whilst it is extremely difiicult to believe that 
" that result, if not actually planned, was not, at all events, con- 
" templated with satisfaction. 

" 6. Although no time was lost in calling upon the Court at 
" Bangkok to adopt immediate measures to prevent the anticipated 
** attack upon Pahang, and His Excellency the Viceroy and Gov- 
" ernor-General did not Fail to express his displeasure at the con- 
" duct of the Siamese Authoritiesi, the repeated remonstrances of 
" this Government were allowed to remain almost entirely nn- 
** heeded ; it is true that promises, in the first instance somewhat 
*' vague, but latterly more definite, were given that the ex-Sultan 
** should be re-called, but no steps were taken for fulfilling the 
" engagement, whilst, from information derived from other sources, 
" there was every reason to suppose that it» fulfilment would be 
" purposely evaded, until the setting in of the Northerly Monsoon 
" should afford a plausible excuse for their refusal to accede to 
" our just demands. 

" 7. An acquaintance of upwards of a quarter of a century 
** with the duplicity of the Oriental character, soon convinced me 
** of the illusory nature of the promises that had been made, still 
•* I trusted that, finding the British Government determined upon 



" the point, the Court of Bangkok might at last become impressed 
** with a sense of the necessity for withdrawing its proteice from 
** the Peninsula, and thus render any action on the part of the 
'* Authorities in the Straits unnecessary, hence it w^as only on the 
" commencement of the change in the Monsoon that, with the 
** view of protecting our commerce, as well as of putting an end 
** to the strife, by which the whole Peninsula \vas rapidly becoming 
" agitated, I deemed it my duty to request the Senior Naval 
** Officer to proceed to Trengganu, and insist upon the return of 
'' the ex-Sultan to Siam, or, in the event of his demand not being 
*' complied with, to deprive him, as far as practicable, of the means 
"of rendering aid to the Bcndahara'a assailants. 

*^ 8. It may be considered that, before taking so decided a step, 
** I ought to have awaited further orders, but I would beii: respect- 
*' fully to represent that at the earliest, I could not have rece'vc I 
** any reply to my Despatches for another month, whilst the dela; , 
" even of one day, by the interruption, owing to the heavy surf, c ^ 
" communication with the coast, might prove fatal to the sui'ces 3 
" of the undertaking ; moreover, from the tenor of my previoii j 
'* instructions, I was well aware, that the intention avowed in m r 
'^ letter, No. 103, of the 26th July, of adopting, if necessary, suit ■ 
** able measures for ensuring Inche Wan Ahmed's ejpulsion from 
'* Pahang, had met with the approval of the Supreme Government. 

" 9. That the movement proved unsuccessful was not owing 
'* to any want of tact or ability on the part of the Officer employ- 
" ed to conduct the negotiations, but to the fact that the Sultan 
** of Trengganu knew that the season for a blockade had passed 
" away, whilst so little disposed are we usually to exert our 
" strength, that he dreaded the wrath of the Siamese mure than 
" our menaces, the great error committed was, doubtless, in not 
" making the demonstration in the first instance, without any re- 
** ference to the Court of Siam, a course that would have been 
" perfectly justifiable, and had been previously followed with suc- 
'* cess, but, I could not but believe, that the expression of the 
*' opinion of the Viceroy and Grovernor-General of India would 
" have been duly respected, and I was therefore induced to hope 
** that its receipt would have led to the adoption, by the 8iamei<e 
** Authorities, of measures that might have tended to secure the 
" permanent peace of the Peninsula, and thus obviated all ne- 
*' cessity for further intervention. 

" I have the honour to be, 
" Sib, 
** Tour most obedient Servant, 
" OEFEUE CAVENAGH, Colonel, 

** Oovernor, 
'* Singapore, Idth October, 1863. " 



APPENDIX. 



QUEDAH. * 

Agreement with the King of Quedah, for the Cession oi^ 

Peince of Wales' Island in 1786. 

Conditions required by the King of QuedaJi, 

Replies of the Governor -General and Council to the King of 

QuedaKs demands. 

Article 1. 

That tlie Honourable Company shall be guardian of the seas ; 
and whatever enemy may come to attack the King, shall be an 
enemy to the Honourable Company, and the expense shall be 
borne by the Honourable Company. 

This Government will always keep an armed vessel stationed 
to guard the Island of Penang and the coast adjacent, belonging 
to the King of Quedah. 

Article 2. 

All vessels, junks, prows, small and large, coming from either 
east or west, and bound to the port of Quedah, shall not be 
stopped or hindered by the Honourable Company's Agent, but 
left to their own wills, either to buy and sell with us, or with the 
Company at Pulo Penang, as they shall think proper. 

All vessels, under every denomination, bound to the port of 
Quedah, shall not be interrupted by the Honourable Company's 
Agent, or any person acting for the Company, or under their au- 
thority, but left entirely to their own free will, either to trade with 
the King of Quedah, or with tlie agents or subjects of the Hon- 
ourable Company. 

Article 3. 

The articles opium, tin, and rattans, being part of our revenue, 
are prohibited ; and Qualla Mooda, Prye, and Krean, places where 
these articles are produced, being so near to Penang, that when the 
Honourable Company's Eesident remains there, this prohibition 
will be constantly broken through, therefore it should end, and the 
Q-overnor- General allow us our profits on these articles, viz , 
30,000 Spanish Dollars every year. 

The Governor- General in Council, on the part of the English 
East India Company, will take care that the King of Quedah shall 
not be a sufferer by an English settlement being formed on the 
Island of Penang. 

* Old and incorrect orthography for Kcdah. — F.A.S. 



Article 4. 

In case the Honourable Company's Agent gives credit to any 
of the King's relations, ministers, officers, or ryots, the Agent 
shall make no claim upon the King. 

The Agent of the Honourable Company, or any person residing 
on the Island of Penang, under the Company's protection, shall 
not make claims upon the King of Quedah for debts incurred by 
the King's relations, ministers, officers, or ryots ; but the persons 
having demands upon any of the King's subject, shall have power 
to seize the persons and property of those indebted to them, ac- 
cording to the custom and usages of that country. 

Article 5. 

Any man in this country, without exception, be it our son or 
brother, who shall become an enemy to us shall then become an 
enemy to the Honourable Company ; nor shall the Honourable 
Company's Agent protect them, without breach of this Treaty, 
which is to remain while Sun and Moon endure. 

All persons residing in the country belonging to the King of 
Quedah, who shall become his enemies, or commit capital offences 
against the State, shall not be protected by the English. 

Aeticle 6. 

If any enemy come to attack us by land, and we require assist- 
ance from the Honourable Company, of men, arms or ammunition, 
the Honourable Company will supply us at our expense. 

This Article will be referred for the orders of the English East 
India Company, together with such parts of the King of Quedah's 
requests as cannot be complied with previous to their consent be- 
ing obtained. 



QUEDAH, 1791. 
Teeaty with the King or Quedah, 1791. 

In the Hegira of our Prophet, 1205, year Dalakir, on the 16th 
of Moon Saban, on the day Ahat. 

Whereas, on this date, this writing showeth that the Governor 
of Pulo Penang, vakeel of the English Company, concluded peace 
and friendship with His Highness, lang de per Tuan of Quedah, 
and all his great officers and ryots of the two countries, to live in 
peace by sea and land, to continue as long as the Sun and Moon give 
light : the Articles of Agreement are : — 



Aeticle 1. 

The English Company Avill give to His Highness, the lang de 
per Tuan of Quedah, six thousand Spanish Dollars every year, for 
as long as the English shall continue in possession of Pulo 
Pcnang. 

Article 2. 

His Highness the lang de per Tuan agrees that all kinds of 
provisions, wanted for Pulo Penang, the ships of war, and the 
Company's ships, may be bought at Quedah, without impediment, 
or being subject to any Duty. 

Article 3. 

All slaves running from Quedah to Pulo Penang, or from Pulo 
Penang to Quedah, shall be returned to their ow^ners. 

Article 4. 

All persons in debt running from their creditors, from Quedali 
to Pulo Penang, or from Pulo Penang to Quedah, if they do not 
pay their debts, their persons shall be delivered over to their cre- 
ditors. 

Article 5. 

The lang de per Tuan will not allow Europeans of any other 
nation to settle in any part of his country. 

Article 6. 

The Company shall not receive any persons committing high 
treason or rebellion against the lang de per Tuan. 

Article 7. 

All persons committing murder, running from Quedah to Pulo 
Penang, or from Pulo Penang to Quedah, shall be apprehended 
and returned in bonds. 

Article 8. 

All persons stealing chops (forgery) to be given up likewise. 
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Article 9. 

All persons, enemies to the English Company, the lang de per 
Tuan shall not supply them with provisions. 

These nine Articles are settled and concluded, and peace is made 
between the Tang de per Tuan and the English Company ; Quedah 
and Pulo Penang shall be as one Country. 

This done and completed by Toonkoo Shariff Mahomed, and 
Toonkoo AUang Ibrahim, and Datoo Pengawa Tilebone, vakeels, 
on the part of the Tang de per Tuan, and given to the Governor 
of Pulo Penang, vakeel for the English Company. In this Agree- 
ment, whoever departs from any part herein written, God will pun- 
ish and destroy ; to him there shall be no health. 

The seals of Sheriff Mahomed and Toonkoo Allang Ibrahim, and 
Datoo Pengawa Tilebone, are put to this writing, with each per- 
son's handwriting. 

Transcribed by Hakim Bunder, Pulo Penang. 

Signed, sealed and executed, in Fort CornwalUs, on Prince of 
Wales' Island, this 1st day of May, in the year of our Lord 1791. 

(A true translation.) 

(Signed,) P. Light. 



QUEDAH, 1800. 
Teeaty with the King of Quedah, 1800. 

CONFIEMED, 1802. 

In the year of the Hegira of the Prophet (the peace of the 
Most Hiorh God be upon him) 1215, the year Hun, on the twelfth 
day of the Moon Mohurrum, on the day Eaabu (Wednesday) ; 
"Whereas this day, this writing showeth that Sir George Leith, 
Baronet, Lieutenant-Governor of Pulo Penang, on the part of the 
English Company, has agreed on and concluded a Treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance with His Highness the lang de per Tuan Eajah 
Moodah of Purlies and Quedah, and all his Officers of State and 
Chiefs of the two countries, to continue ftn sea and land, as long 
as the Sun and Moon retain their motion and splendour : the Art- 
icles of which Treaty are as follow : — 

Article 1. 

The English Company are to pay annually to His Highness the 
lang de per Tuan of Purlies and Quedah, ten thousand Dollars, 
as long as the English shall continue in possession of Pulo Penang, 
and the country on the opposite coast hereafter mentioned. 
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Article 2. 

His Highness the lang de per Tiian agrees to give to the Eng- 
lish Company, for ever, all that part of the sea-coast that is between 
Qualla Krean and the river side of Qualla Mooda, and measuring 
inland from the sea side sixty Orlongs ; the whole length above- 
mentioned to be measured by people appointed by the lang de 
per Tuan and the Company's people. The English Company are 
to protect this coast from all enemies, robbers, and pirates that may 
attack it by sea, from north to south. 

Article 3. 

His Highness the lang de per Tuan agrees, that all kinds of 
provisions wanted for Pulo Penang, the ships of war and the 
Company's ships, may be bought at Purlies and Quedah, without 
impediment or being subject to smj Duty or Custom ; and all boats 
going from Pulo Penan g to Purlies and Quedah, for the purpose 
of purchasing provisions, are to bo furnished with proper pass- 
ports for that purpose, to prevent impositions. 

Article 4. 

All slaves running away from Purlies and Quedah to Pulo Pe- 
nang, or from Pulo Penang to Purlies and Quedah, shall be return- 
ed to their owners. 

Article 5. 

All debtors running from their creditors from Purlies and Que- 
dah to Pulo Penang, or from Pulo Penang to Purlies and Quedah, 
if they do not pay their debts, their persons shall be delivered up 
to their creditors. 

Article 6. 

His Highness the lang de per Tuan shall not permit Europeans 
of any other nation to settle in any part of his dominions. 

• Article 7. 

The Company are not to receive any such people as may be 
proved to have committed rebellion or high treason against the 
lang de per Tuan. 

Article 8. 

All persons guilty of murder, running from Purlies and Que- 
dah to Pulo Penang, or from Pulo Penang to Purlies and Quedah, 
shall be apprehended and returned in bonds, 



Article 9. 
All perpons stealing chops (forgery) te be given up likewise. 
Abticle 10. 

All those who are, or may become, enemies to the Compan, they 
lang de per Tuan shall not assist with proyisions. 

Article 11. 

All persons belonging to the lang de per Tuan, bringing the 
produce of the country down the river, are not to be molested or 
impeded by the Company's people. 

Article 12. 

Such articles as the lang de per Tuan may stand in need of 
from Pulo Penang are to be procured by the Company's agents, 
and the amount to be deducted from the gratuity. 

Article 13. 

As soon as possible, after the ratification of this Treaty, the ar- 
rears of gratuity now due, agreeable to the former Treaty and 
Agreement, to His Highness the lang de per Tuan of Purlies and 
Quedah, are to be paid off. 

Article 14. 

Oh the ratification of this Treaty, all former Treaties and 
Agreements between the two G-overnments to be null and void. 

These fourteen Articles being settled and concluded between 
His Highness the lang de per Tuan and the English Company, 
the countries of Purlies and Quedah and Pulo Penang shall be as 
one country ; and whoever shall depart oj deviate from any part 
of this Agreement, God will punish and destroy him : he shall not 
prosper. 

This done and completed, and two Treaties, of the same tenor 
and date, interchangeably given between His Highness the lang 
de per Tuan and the Governor of Pulo Penang, and sealed with 
the seals of the State Officers immediately officiating under His 
Highness the lang de per Tuan, in order to prevent disputes 
hereafter. 
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Written by Hakim Ibrahim Ibn (son of) Sri Rajah Moodah, by 
order of His Highness the laiig de per Tuau, of exalted dignity. 

(A true translation) 

(Signed) J. Swaixe, 

MaJaij Translator. 

Revised from the original by John Anderson, Malay Translator 
to Government. 

Approved and confirmed by the G-o vernor-Genoral in Council, 
November, 1802. 



Treaty of Bangkok, 182G. 

[Tlie following Articles are tliose applying to tJic Malay 
States.— F. A. S.] 

Article 10. 

The English and Siamese mutually agree, that there shall be an 
uurestricted trade between them in the English countries of 
Prince of Wales' Island, Malacca and Singapore, and the Siamese 
countries of Ligor, Medilong, Singora, Fatani, Junk-Ceylon, 
Quedah and other Siamese provinces. Asiatic merchants of the 
English countries, not being Burmese, Peguers or descendants 
of Europeans, shall be allowed to trade freely overland and by 
means of the rivers. x\siatic merchants, not being Burmese, 
Peguers or descendants of Europeans, desiring to enter into, and 
traSe with, the Siamese dominions from the countries of Mergui, 
Tavoy, Tenasserim and Ye, which are now subject to the English, 
will be allowed to do so freely, overland and by water, upon the 
English furnishing tl^^em with proper certificates. But merchants 
are forbidden to bring opium, which is positively a contraband 
article in the territories of Siam, and should a merchant introduce 
any, the Governors shall seize, burn, and destroy the whole of it. 

Article 12. 

Siam shall not go and obstruct or interrupt commerce in the 
. States of Triugano and Calantan. English merchants and sub- 
jects shall have trade and intercourse in future with the same 
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facility and freedom as they have heretofore had, and the English 
shall not go and molest, attack or disturb those States upon any 
pretence whatever. 

Article 13. 

The Siamese engage to the English, that the Siamese shall re- 
main in Quedah and take proper care of that country, and of its 
people ; the inhabitants of Prince of Wales' Island and of Quedah 
shall have trade and intercourse as heretofore ; the Siamese shall 
levy no duty upon stock and provisions, such as cattle, buffaloes, 
poultry, fish, paddy and rice, which the inhabitants of Prince of 
Wales' Island or ships there may have occasion to purchase in 
Quedah, and the Siamese shall not farm the mouths ot* rivers or 
any streams in Quedah, but shall levy fair and proper Import and 
Export Duties. The Siamese further engage, that when Chow 
Phya of Ligor returns from Bangkok, he shall release the slaves, 
personal servants, families and kindred belonging to the former 
Grovernor of Quedali, and permit them to go and live wherever 
llicy please. The English engage to tlie Siamese, that the English 
do not desire to take possession of Quedalu that they will not 
nilju-k or disturb it, nor permit the former Governor of Queda]i,or 
any of his followers, 1o attack, disturb, or injure in any manner 
the territory of Quedah, or any ether territory subject to Siam. 
The J'^nglish engage that they will make arrangements for the 
former Governor of (^Juedah to go and live in some other country, 
and not in Prince of Wales' Island or Prye, or in Perak, Salangore, 
or any Burmese country. If the English do not let the former 
Governor of Quedah go and live in some other country as hero 
(Migaged, the Siamese may conlinue to levy an Export Duty upon 
paddy and rice in Quedah. The English will not prevent any 
Siamese, Chinese, or other Asiatics at Priuce of Wales' Island from 
going to reside in Quedah if they desire it. 

Article II. 

The Siamese and English mutually engage that the Eajah of 
Perak shall govern his country according to his own will. Should 
he desire to send gold and silver flowers to Siam as heretofore, 
the English will not prevent his doing as he may desire.* If Chao 
Phya of Ligor desire to send down to Perak, with friendly inten- 
tions, forty (40) or fifty (50) men, whether Siamese, Chinese or 
other Asiatic subjects of Siam ; or if the Eajah of Perak desire 
to send any of his ministers or officers to seek Chow Phya of 
Ligor, the English shal l not forbid them. The Siamese or English 

* See p. 12 of Appendix, Article Second.— E. A. S. 
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shall not send any force to go and molest, attack or disturb Perak. 
The English will not allow the State of Salangore to attack or dis- 
turb Perak, and the Siamese shall not go and attack or disturb 
Salangore. The arrangements stipulated in these two last articles, 
respecting Perak and Quedah, Chow Phya of Ligor shall execute 
as soon as he returns home from Bangkok. 



Treaty with Pkrak, dated 18th Octobeb, 1826. 

Engagement entered into between His Majesty Padtjka Sri 
Sfltan Abdullah Ma-Alum Shah bin MrEHOOM Jummal- 
oollah, Supreme and Rightful Ruler over all and every part of the 
Perak Country, and Captain James Low, Agent to the Honour- 
able Robert Eullerton, Governor of Pulo Penang, Singapore 
and Malacca, on behalf of the Honourable the East India 
Company, whereof copies have been interchanged, and which 
is to be everlasting as the Sun and Moon. Moreover, it is a 
token of lasting friendship and alliance to exist between the 
Honourable the East India Company and the King of 
Perak, and between the King and the Honourable Robert 
3^'ullerton. 

Article Pirst. — His Majesty the King of Perak, of his own 
free will and pleasure, hereby engages, that he will adhere to the 
stipulations respecting the boundaries of Perak and the settle- 
ment of other points which were made with the Rajah of Salan- 
gore by Mr. John Anderson, Agent to the Honourable Robert 
Fullerton, Governor of Pulo Penang, '«fec., and also to all the 
stipulations contained in the engagement which His Majesty made 
with the said Mr. John Anderson, dated the 20th day of Mohur- 
rum, Monday, in the year of the Hegira, 1241, all of which deeds 
are here declared to be fixed and unalterable. Moreover, His 
Majesty now engages that he will not hold any communication or 
intercourse with the Eajah of Siam, or with any of his chiefs or 
vassals, or with the Eajah of Salangore, or any of his chiefs or 
vassals, which may or can have reference to political subjects, or 
to the administration of his government and the management of 
his country of Perak. His Majesty will not countenance any of 
his subjects who may connect themselves with, or league, or in- 
trigue with, the Siamese King, or with any of his chiefs or vassals, 
or with the Rajah of Salangore, or any of his chiefs orTassals, or 
with any other Siamese or Malayan people, by which the 
country of Perak can in any degree or manner be disturbed, and 
the government of his Majesty interfered with. 



Secoso). — His Majesty the King of Perak will not give or 
present the bunga mas, or any other species of tribute whatever, 
to the Eajah or King of Siam, or to any of hif^ governors or 
vassals, nor will he give or present such to the Eajah of Salangore, 
or to any other Siamese or Malayan people henceforward and 
for ever. Moreover, His Majesty will not receive or permit to 
enter into his country of Perak, from the Eajah or King of Siam, 
or from any of his governors or chiefs, any ambassadors or arma- 
ments arriving at Perak for the purpose of arranging political 
matters, or interfering in any way in the affairs and administration 
of the country of Perak. In like manner he will not receive into 
his country embassies or armaments sent by the Eajah of 
Sa,langore, or by any other Siamese or Malayan people ; nor 
will he receive any party from any of the people, Eajahs, 
or countries here specified into his country, whould its strength 
even consist of no more than thirty men, nor will he allow the 
least number to enter his country. But all persons of every 
country will, as heretofore, have free permission to trade un- 
molested to any port in the Perak Country, provided they do not 
interfere in its affairs. Should parties or armaments of the des- 
cription above stated arrive in the Perak Country from any one 
of the countries, or Eajahs, Go\^ernors, or Chiefs, or people above 
specified, or should any of the said Eajahs, Grovernors, or Chiefs 
league with subjects of the King of Perak, in order to disturb 
his country and interfere in any w^ay in his government, then, 
ill any such case or cases. His Majesty will rely, as he now relies, 
and in all future times will rely, on the friendly aid and protec- 
tion of the Honourable the East India Company, and of the Hon- 
ourable the Governor in Council of Pulo Penang, &c., &c., to be 
manifested in such a manner and by such means as may to them 
seem most expedient. 

Thted. — Captain James Low, as Agent for the Honourable 
the Governor in Council of Prince of Wales' Island, &c., &c., 
engages that if His Majesty the King of Perak will faithfully 
adhere to and perform all and each of the stipulations contained 
in this Engagement as above specified, then His Majesty shall 
receive the assistance of the British in expelling from his country 
any Siamese or Malays as above stated, who, as also above speci- 
fied, may, at any time, enter the Perak Country with political 
views, or for the purpose of interfering in any way with the gov- 
ernment of His Majesty. But if His Majesty shall fail to per- 
form all and every Article of this his Engagement, binding on him, 
then the obligation on the British to protect him and to assist him 
against his enemies will cease, and he will lose the confidence and 
friendship of the Honourable the Governor in Council of Pulo 
Penang, &c., <fec., for ever. 



This Eu^agemeat, which Hia Majesty has voluntarily, and with 
great satisfaction, ^entered into, has received as marks of its validity 
the chop or seal of His Majei^ty, and the seal and signature of the 
Agent, Captain Jamss Low, together with the chops of the minis- 
ters of Perak, who are also parties in this Engagement with the 
Agent, and it is delivered to the said Agent to remain as an ever- 
enduring memorial of alliance and friendship between the King of 
Perak and the British. 

This paper, written on the Eighteenth day of October 1826, of 
the English year, and on the Sixteenth day of Eabi-al-awal, Wed- 
nesday, in the year of the Hegira 1242. 

Signature of the Agent, Captain James Low. 

(A true copy) 

(Signed) James Low, Captain, 

FoUtical Agent, 

(A true copy) 

(Signed) S. Garlino, 

Besidcnt Councillor. 



Treaty of Friendshtp axd Commerce between 
Great Britain and Siam. 

Sirjvrd at BmujJcolij April 18, 1855. Batifieaiions oxehanged at 
Bunglcolc, April 5, 185G. 



[ It is unnecessary to re-print; the whole of the above Treaty, as 
the only point affecting the present question is that portion of 
Article II, which says: — ''and will enforce the observance by 
*' British Subjects of all the provisions of this Treaty, and such of 
" the former Treaty negotiated by Captain Burney in 1826 as 
" shall still remain in operation." 

The Articles and parts of Articles of the Treaty of 182G which 
were retained are the following * : — 

Articles L, II., III., YL, VIIL, XL, XII., XIIL, XIV. and 

the following extract from Article X. : — " Asiatic merchants, not 

* Hertslet's " Treaties," Vol. X., pp. 658, 574, 575, 576 and 

577, 
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** being Burmese, Peguers, or descendants of Europeans desiring 
" to enter into and trade with the Siamese dominions fromHhe 
*' countries of Mergui, Tavoy, Tenasserim and Te, which are now 
** subject to the English, will be allowed to do so freely, overland 
" and by water, upon the English furnishing them with proper 
" certificates." The Articles relating to the ^Malay States are given 
at pp. P-ll.—F. A. S.] 



QUEDAH, 1869. 

Treaty with Stam of 6th May 1869 relative 

TO THE British Engagements with QrEDAir. 

Treaty entered into between Thomas George Knox, Esq., Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul General in Siam, and His Excellency 
Chao Phya Sri Suriwongsa Phra Kalahome, Prime Minister of 
Siam, Commissioner on the part of His Majesty the King of 
Siam. 

Being a Treaty in substitution for former Treaties, respectively 
dated 1786, 1791, and 1802 of the Christian Era, and 1201, 
1206, and 1217 of the Mahomedan Era, and also in substitution 
for the Treaty with Ligor Siam of 1831,* and for the Treaty con- 
eluded by Sir Harry St. George Ord on the 21st day of March of 
the year 1868 of the Christian Era. 

Article I. 

When this Treaty shall come into operation the Treaty con- 
cluded in the year lb02 of the Christian, and 1217 of the Mahome- 
dan Era, between Sir George Leith Bart. Lieutenant Governor 
of Pulo Penang and His Highness the laiig de per Tuan Eajah 
Mooda of Purlies and Quedah, with the previous Treaties and 
agreements referred to therein, and the Treaty concluded in the 
year 1831 of the Christain Era, between Eobert Ibbetson Esq., 
Kesident of Singapore, Pulo Penang and Malacca, and the Chao 
Phya of Ligor Si Tamrat, and also the Treaty concluded on the 
21st day of March in the year 1868 of the Christian Era between 
Sir Harry St. George Ord, Knight, Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Straits Settlements, and Their Excellencies Phya 

* A Treaty defining the boundaries of Province Wellesley. — 
F. A. S, 
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Debia Phrajim, and Phra Bedis Banij Siam Bejit Bhacty, Com- 
missioners on the part of His Majesty the King of 8iam, shall 
cease and determine, except so far as they grant to Her Majesty 
the territories referred to therein. 

Article II. 

The Q-overnor of the British Colony of the Straits Settlements 
shall pay annually to His Highness the lang de per Tuan of 
Quedah ten thousand dollars, as long as Her Britannic Majesty 
shall continue in possession of Pulo Penang and the country on 
the opposite coast hereafter mentioned. 

Article III. 

His Highness the lang de per Tuan of Quedah agrees that the 
Dominions of Her Britannic Majesty on the mainland, opposite the 
Island of Penang, shall comprize the Territories bounded as fol- 
lows : that is to say, on the West by the Sea, on the North by the 
right bank of the" Eiver Mudah, on the South by the right bank 
of the E/iver Kurreen, (Kreean) and on the East by a Jioo 
running South from a spot on the right bank of the River Mudah, 
opposite the exi^^ting Frontier pillar at Sematool, in a straight line 
to a point on the extreme eastern end of the Maratajam range of 
Hills. Thence along the top ridge of the Punchore Hill to the exist- 
ing Frontier pillar on the right bank of the River Kurreean, about 
400 English yards above and East of Bukit Tungal. A map 
showing the eastern Boundary above described, is annexed to the 
present Treaty, and signed by the respective Commissioners. 

The British Authorities engage to respect the Royal burying 
grounds at Kotah Prye \vithin the ceded Territory, and to consider 
them still the property of His Highness the lang de per Tuan of 
Quedah, but subject nevertheless to British jurisdiction in other 
respects, provided always that the Mudah River shall at all times 
be free to the peaceful navigation of the subjects of His Majesty 
the King of Siam. 

Article IV. 

It is mutually agreed that stone pillars, not less than six feet 
high and at the distance of one mile apart, shall be erected at the 
joint expense of the Government of the Straits Settlements and 
His Highness lang de per Tuan of Quedah, in order to mark the 
Eastern boundary line of the ceded Territory ; that no gr|int or 
transfer of land shall be made, or houses other than Police Sta- 
tions allowed to be erected, within one hundred yards on either 
side of this Boundary line, and further; that, witmn t^e distance 
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ot' two miles from the said boundary line, no shops for the sale 
of Opium, Toddy, Bang or Spirits shall be licensed, or G-ambling 
houses be permitted, in their respective districts, by the Governor 
of the Straits Settlements or the lang de per Tuan of Quedah. 

Article Y. 

All persons convicted of, or awaiting trial for, or against whom 
warrants for their arrest may be issued for, the crimes hereafter 
specified, who may efPect their escape from any of the Possessions 
of Her Britannic Majesty into the Territory of Quedah, or who 
may be found within the said Territory of Quedah, shall, upon a 
formal requisition from the Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
or the Lieutenant-Governor of Penang or Malacca, to the lang 
de per Tuan, be delivered up to the British Authorities, and in 
like manner, all persons convicted of, or awaiting trial for, or 
charged by the lang de per Tuan of Quedah with, any of the 
crimes hereinafter specified, who may effect their escape from 
Quedah into British Territory, shall, upon requisition from the 
lang de per Tuan to the Governor of the Straits Settlements, or 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Penang or Malacca, be surrendered 
to the Authorities of Quedah. The crimes above referred to are 
tlie following, that is to say ; — Murder, Dacoity, Eobbery, Arson, 
Eape, Burglary, Aggravated assault, Cattle-stealing, Making or 
uttering false-coin. Forgery, Embezzlement, Perjury, Breach of 
Prison, Fraudulent Bankruptcy, or Attempt to Commit Murder, 
Dacoity, Eobbery, Arson, Eape, Burglary or Aggravated assault. 

But no person shall be delivered up in virtue of this article by 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements, or by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Penang or Malacca, unless the Governor or Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, as the case may be, shall be satisfied that there 
are reasonable grounds for believing him to have been guilty of 
some one of the above crimes. 

Article YI. 

The lang de per Tuan of Quedah engages not to levy any duty 
upon Cattle, grain or other provisions, exported from Quedah 
into the British Territory higher than according to the following 
Tariff viz. ; — upon Eice $8 per Coyan of 40 piculs, upon Paddy 
$4: per Coyan of 800 Gantangs, upon Cattle $1 per head, upon 
Ducks and Fowls $1 per hundred. Provided always that, in the 
event of failure of the Eice crop in the Territory of Quedah, it 
shall be lawful for the said lang de per Tuan to prohibit the 
export of Eice from Quedah for the current Eice Season, at any 
time after three months notice of such his intention shall have 
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been given to the British Government at Penang, and provided 
that such prohibition shall be general and not applicable to par- 
ticular places. 

Article VII. 

This Treaty shall be submitted for confirmation to the Govern- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty, and to the Government of II. 
M. the King of Siam, but it shall come into operation as soon as 
possible after its signature. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Thomas George Knox Esq., 
Her Britannic Majesty's Consul General in Siam, and Chao Phya 
Sri Suriwongsa Phra Kalahome, Commissioner on the part of His 
Majesty the King of Siam, have signed this Treaty and affixed 
their seals thereto. 

Done at Bangkok the sixth day of May in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine. 

(Sgd.) THOMAS GEOEGE KNOX, 

H. B. M. Consul General. 
C. P. SEI SUEIWONGSA. 
THE EAJAH OF QUEDAH. 



Note hij the Editor of " Treaties and Engagements 
toith Native States^ 

The Treaty of the 21st March, 1868, above referred to as made 
by Sir Hakby St. Geobge Ord, was not approved by the Authori- 
ties at home, as being irregular in form. It purported to have 
been made between His Excellency Sir Harry St. Gforge Ord, 
&c., &c., on the part of Her Britannic Majesty, and His Highness 
the lang de per Tuan of Quedah, subject to the approval and 
ratification of His Majesty the King of Siam, whereas it was 
objected in England that Quedah being held to be a Province of 
Siam, the Treaty should have been made at Siara between the 
British Authority there, the Consul- General, and the King of 
Siam, as in fact the Treaty of 1869 was made. Except, however, 
as to matters of form, the two Treaties are nearly identical in the 
engagements entered into. 



Note. — The spelling of Native names in the foregoing Treaties 
has not been corrected, but is given as in the former prints of these 
engagements. — F. A. S. 
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